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Don’t disappoint her. eye 


She confidently expects canned foods to look —_ squash, clams, lobsters and shrimp. r 
appetizing and wholesome. Experience This research is part of Canco service, 
definitely proves the market value of which is active in helping along the 


eye-appeal. movement toward quality canned 
You need not disappoint her eye. foods. 


Canco research has developed enamel- 5004 for thisemblen, 1t is not least in importance that 
lined cans for the troublesome packs— embossed in the bot- canned foods should look as good as 


such as corn, red fruits, pumpkin and they really are. 


American Can Compan 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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“] CONSIDER THE TELEPHONE, Says this 
automobile man, “the most valuable 
and most economical sales asset I have.” 
Almost any business house has 
many kinds of work that the long dis- 
tance lines can do. Buying or selling 
in a distant city without leaving one’s 
office. Making important appointments. 
Getting or giving rush information, 
specifications or prices. All business de- 
- tails can be discussed by telephone, just 


Day 


A New Britain, Connecticut, 
car dealer is said to sell more 
automobiles per capita, of a certain 
high-priced make, than any 
other subdealer in the world. In 
clearing his floor of trade-ins, he 
uses Long Distance almost ex- 
clusively. Not long ago he made 
ten calls in one day to dealers in 
other cities. These calls sold two 
cats in Boston. Two in Wotcestet. 
Three in New York. Two in 
Philadelphia. Cash transactions, 
$17,000—telephone charges, $19.50! 


as in a personal interview. And with 
heavy savings in time and traveling 
expense. 

What distant person or firm would 
it be an advantage to talk with, now? 
Youll be surprised how little it will 
cost. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


December 12, 1927 
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Marrestord “Autor” Lift Truck 


Many Canneries Use It. 


Repeat orders from Satisfied 


Buyers are Frequent. 


Price with Platform - $75.00 
Additional Platforms - 2.50 
F. O. B. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 
CAPACITY ONE TON. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 
STRONG, SERVICEABLE A. K. ROBINS & CO. INC., JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 


Baltimore, Md. Ognen, Utah 
USEF UL, ECONOMICAL BROWN-BOGGS FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 


amilton, Ont. 
EASILY OPERA TED. ag Ill. 
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Hamachek Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distri- 
butor isa mechanical device for the stacking of 
pea vines, corn husks, or other ensilage in a silo 
or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or three times 
an hour and the operator can easily change the incline of the 
spout to any desired position. In this way, the ensilage is dis- 
charged just where it is needed and one man can make a better 
stack or fill a silo better than can be done by several men with- 
out the aid of the Distributor. 


This machine takes care of about the hardest and most 
disagreeable work of a canning operation. The saving in labor 
alone usually pays for the installation in two or three years. 


Patented 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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7 PHELPS CAN CO 
“eal CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE - 
BALTIMORE. MD. 


WEIRTON,W 


LARKSBURG, 
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Ask us about the new AMS “*The Finest Single Spindle Closing Machine Ever Built’’—— 
Can Shop Double Seamer— 


the fastest Double Seamer. Says one of the country’s largest Sanitary canmakers after a 
full season's tryout of a number of AMSCO-JUNIORS in his 
customers’ plants. AMSCO-JUNIORS, during the past year, 
have made friends wherever they have been installed, all over 
United States and Canada, in every kind of packing plant. 
They turn out such beautiful seams, they have proven so reli- 
able and economical, they operate so smoothly and with such 


precision that every user is enthusiastic and you will be, too, 
when you see it. 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO-LONDON 
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The Knapp Type 
W. G. Labeler 


Labels any of the following 
standard sizes of packers cans: 


1-2 -23 -3-95-303-1 Tall - 200z. 


For a slight additional cost we can 
furnish labeler Type 3-B-which will 
label all of above sizes and alsothe } Ib 
and 1 lb flat and 6 and 8 oz. cans. 


Knapp Labelers are the product of over 30 years 
experience—The best insurance for clean, smooth, 
and evenly applied labels. | They make good mer- 
chandise look better. 


KNAPPCO Pick-Up Gums and Lapend Pastes for 


use on Knapp Labelers are manufactured exclusively for “Gf FRED H . KNAPP CR PORATION 


us under our own formulas. Experience proves them 


the best adhesives for use with Knapp Machines. LABELING and BOXING MACHINES 
Carried in stock at GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
New York - Chicago - Ridgewood, N. J. RIDGEWOOD, NEWJERSEY 


The Double Cam Movement 


on the Pit Stripper, as used in 1927 on the MONITOR 
JUMBO PITTER, dispensing with the spring cn the re- 
turn movement. Did you see it? One of the really great 
improvements. It can be applied to most of the older 
models. 


When a pittercan be improved, you will find it ex- 
emplified in the MONITOR. That is why you are safe 
in using the MONITOR- 

1928 should be a profit-year on Cherries. Be sure 
you are ready. Orders are being booked, even now. 
These buyers should worry. They will be all set. 

The MONITOR Cherry Washer was also a pronoun- 
ced success. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


ee P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N: ¥.) 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 
Jno. R. Gray inc., 726 Harrison St. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. LTD, San Francisco, Calif. 


8 s Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. Brown Bogg 
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annon Supply Co., 
Sait Lake City, Utah 4 
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THAN EVER 


Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association 


SHOW 
THIS YEAR ALL UNDER ONE BIG TOP! 


Two Exhibit Halls filled with the Latest Improved Machines and 
a complete line of Supplies, for your Inspection and Selection. 


Will not be necessary to go outside to take in any part of the Show, 
as the National Canners Association is holding all meetings 
under the same Roof. 


MANY PLEASANT SURPRISES FOR YOU AT 


THE BIG TOP 


STEVENS HOTEL 


COME ONE! ALL! 
No waits, No delays, Show going on all the Time. 
Fun, Amusement and Education for Everyone. Chicago has 


many places of interest which Mrs. Canner would like to see. 


‘Art Galleries, Museums, Parks, and Wonderful Shops, so bring 
her with you. 


LETS GO! CHICAGO! 
January 23rd-27th, 1928 


CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.0 
Canada - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each,’ .10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


MPORTANT—The annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association this week in Philadelphia, De- 
cember 15th and 16th, promises to be a big one, 

and with some quite important considerations. Can- 
ners everywhere are beginning to put work into these 
meetings, where it used to be mainly talk. During the 
recent Western meeting, for instance, they listened at- 
tentively and politely to the speakers at one session and 
then they adjourned to their own privacy and consid- 
ered matters affecting the canning of foods and their 
selling, as business men ought to do.. From under the 
chinks of these closed doors there crept one highly im- 
portant, and, to them, very creditable decision, to wit: 
that the quality of the food in the can should be plainly 
stated upon the labels. That has been the greatest cry- 
ing need of canned foods marketing since canned foods 
were discovered ; the one thing necessary to counteract 
the uncertainty and doubt created in the mind of the 
consuming buyer through the inability to see what’s in 
the can. The hidden secret of the can itself is its great- 
est drawback. And yet the industry has steadfastly 
refused to grant the public this reasonable request ; and 
even now it is said the jobbers will strenuously object. 
Twenty years ago the National Canners Association, in 


convention assembled, unanimously passed a resolution — 


demanding the name of the canner or producer upon 
every label of food product offered for sale to the pub- 
lic; but, as the wag put it, that resolution was carried 
out—and buried. It is to be hoped that this statement 
of the quality on the label resolution will not suffer the 
same fate. We commend the Western for its courage, 
and we hope it has the stamina (to express it in a little 
more elegant manner than we have in mind) to fight 
for its enforcement. 

But the thing is, that the canners are beginning 
to fight for their own business, their own welfare, and 
more courage to them. 

At Philadelphia there will be a showing and a cut- 
ting of samples of canned foods, as in past years, but 
this time canners are requested to send samples of 
their best products of every kind, and not mere stand- 
ard goods, as they have done heretofore. Representa- 
tives from the consumers, as well as from the distrib- 
utors, are to be asked in to see and to judge these 


goods. That again is a big advance, and to the credit 
of that Association. And it is hoped there will be a big 
turn out in goods of all kinds, not just the staples, for 
this big demonstration. 


Another matter of vital importance to canners 
everywhere, and not just in the Tri-State region, will 
be the consideration of the various warehousing plans, 
especially that of the Federal Warehousing method. It 
was at one of these meetings of the Tri-State that the 
effort was first begun to have the Government include 
canned foods with the other agricultural products han- 
dled through Federal Warehouses. But after succeed- 
ing in their efforts, with Federal Warehousing at their 
disposal, the canners generally have not made use of it. 
This is mainly due to a lack of proper information or 
understanding of the Federal Warehousing plan, and it 
is proposed at this Philadelphia Convention to thor- 
oughly explain and make clear just what a wonderful 
assistant this plan can be to every canner. To help the 
canners in this understanding we are publishing this 
week an article on this subject in which Mr. Yohe 
so clearly explains the whole matter that it is difficult 
to see why any canner who reads it cannot grasp the 
whole situation, and realize where and how he can help 
himself. 


Unfortunately, a good many canners tried the 
“storage in transit” plan of warehousing, fostered and 
brought about through the efforts of this Association, 
and not to their entire satisfaction and profit. it 
proved to be too expensive to be practical for canners, 
and we might add that they were lucky in that it did 
rot prove even more expensive through its misuse by 
unscrupulous handlers of these big blocks of goods in 
one locality. It was because of fear of this latter dan- 
gerous marketing feature that we opposed it when the 
plan was first mentioned, and doing so we drew down 
on ourselves the wrath of a good many canners and 
others. It was said we had delayed, if not stayed, its 
enactment by the railroads, and we were argued with 
to change our objection to it. Since the canners wanted 
it, we could but remark that time would tell, and ceased 
our objections through these pages. Time, apparently, 
has told, but unfortunately, as we have said, this has 
put a damper upon all warehousing movements, and of 
course without good cause, because this Federal Ware- 
housing plan, which so directly and extensively help~ 
the growers of tobacco, cotton, etc., can and will he!) 
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the canners in the same exact proportion, and at 
trifling cost. More than that, the loaning banks want 
it, and stand ready and willing to help when the plan is 
put into force. So it now presents itself as one of the 
most important considerations before the entire can- 
ning industry, in every section and state. Federal 
Warehousing can be made the answer to that nemesis 
of the canning industry, the lack of sufficient capital ; 
and it will make orderly marketing of canned foods 
easier and better, because it embodies order and sys- 
tem as regards standards and grades. 

There will be much good work done at the Phila- 
delphia meeting, but there will also be some entertain- 
ment. The Get Together Committee will entertain the 
entire Convention at a banquet on Thursday evening, 
December 15th, and everyone knows that what this 
committee does it does well. All work and no play 
makes even a business man a dull fellow, and this com- 
mittee is to be commended for furnishing the amuse- 
ment that makes better work possible. And their ef- 
forts are thoroughly appreciated by the entire Associa- 
tion and all its guests. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SPECIFICATIONS AND 
STANDARDS 


OLLOWING the meeting of the N. C. A. Board of 
Directors in Washington on Thursday, December 
1st, a special committee of the canners met at the 

office of Mr. H. 8. Yohe, in charge of the Federal Ware- 
housing Act, in the Department of Agriculture, on Fri- 
day, December 2nd, at 1 o’clock, and some very import- 
ant business was transacted. 

Mr. F. A. Stare, of the Standardization Commit- 

tee, appointed a special committee of canners adjacent 


December 12, 1927 


to Washington to co-operate with the United States 
Warehousing Division, the Army, the Navy and the 
Veteran Bureau for the purpose of naming specifica- 
tions and standards on canned foods offered for storage 


‘under the Federal Warehousing Act. 


At this meeting were H. S. Yohe, in charge of the 
Federal Warehouses of the Department of Agriculture ; 
Paul M. Williams, his assistant, and in charge of can- 
ned foods; Captain Zane, of the Purchase Division of 
the Navy; Major Wilson, serving in the same capacity 
for the Army, and also the buyers for the Marine Corps 
and Veteran Bureau; Mr. Bonny, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry; Dr. Blanck, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; Fred A. Stare, chairman of the National Canners 
Association Committee on Specifications and Stand- 
ards; B. C. Nott, first vice-president-elect of the 
National Canners Association; Frank and Dan Gerber, 
Fremont, Michigan; H. Harrington and Mr. Barker, of 
the Utah Canning Co., Ogden, Utah; Sid R. Clift, of the 
Ames Canning Co., Ames, Ia.; Ralph Dulany, of Dulany 
& Sons, Fruitland, Md.; E. P. Nicholson, of the Milton 
Canning Co., Milton, Del., and President of the Tri- 
State Packers Association; Frank Shook; E. B. Cover, 
of the Talbot Packing and Preserving Co., and Dr. 
Henry Loomis, of the National Canners Association. 


The necessity of grading all canned foods offered 
for storage under the Federal Warehousing Act is com- 
pelling action on the part of the industry, and this com- 
mittee of representative canners meeting with the 
Government is a direct effort to bring definite results 
from the repeated attempts to secure a form of stand- 
ards, and we have reason to hope for satisfactory re- 
sults and speedy action. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


PATENTED 


Norwalk, Ohio 
Morral Bros. Oct. 1, 1927 


Morral, Ohio 
Good Morning: 


Referring to your inquiry the working of the new Morral Corn 
Cutter with the spur feed wheels. we wish to say that we are highly 
pleased with the machine you installed for us this season. 

Thisis y far the best feed that we have seen on any Cutter 
and vou mav be interested in knowing that the machine handled 
all sizes of corn without clogging wha‘ever. We had a lot of very 
smali corn this year and many nubbius, and even these fed in the 
machine 100%. 

You have made a vast improvement over the old type feed, 
and we congratulate you on this. 

With kindnest regards, we are 

Cordially, 
W C. Pressing Co. 
H. G. Pressing 


Portland, Maine 
Nov. 9, 1926 


Morral Bros. 
Morral, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


The Morral Double Huskers and Morral Cutters installed in our 
canneries have fulfilled all claims made by you. We find their cap- 
acity large, their waste neg'igible, and their operation economical. 
Moreover, we were delighted at the adaptability of the machine to 
a simple and economical layout. 

Yours truly, 
Burnham & Morrill Co. 
Geo. B. Morrill, President 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


' BROWN, BOGGS Fndry., & Mach., CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


| 
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And Now Cudahy! 


| Cudahy’s business has pro- 
spered! The Cookroom 
proved entirely too small. 
The canned meat business 
was good but not sufficient to justify a 


| new building. 
Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 


this Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 


The Livingston County 


Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


A-B pointed the way. A-B Pressure 
Cookers installed in a corner of the plant 


grading. released valuable floor space occupied by 
a young army of retorts. Eighteen men 
were released to another department; 
° ° their wages were saved. The coal bill 
The Sinclair-Scott Co. 
Wells & Patapsco Sts. Cudahy’s problem was solved! Plenty r 
BALTIMORE, MD. of room forthe growing business! Plenty 


of boiler capacity without installing add- 
itional units. | Labor cost materially re- 
duced. 

No wonder Cudahy likes A-B. 

There’s an A-B Cooker designed and 
built to snit your particular needs and re- 
quirements. Let the A-B man show 
you what it will do for you. 


There’s an A-B Cookerlogue (a canning 
factory movie) ready to be shown to you 
in your office. We will show you how 
A-B does the unusual. A request will 
Blancher bring the movie. 


Designed to Serve Canners. || - 


Berlin Chapman standard equipment is not 


designed by salesmen --- it is designed by en- 
gineers with years of experience in designing 
and meeting the needs of canners. 
All Berlin Chapman equipment is designed 
to serve canners. JLe/ us tell you more about 
our complete service. 
Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


PERL RLIN ‘i APMAN Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY 844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
AA Single Unit or A pert Canning Plant’ 


: 
| 
| 
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How To Use The U. S. Warehousing Plan 


H. S. Yohe, in Charge of Federal Warehouses Explains—A Comparison of Costs 
By This System and the ‘“‘Storage in Transit’? Plan—Canners Find 
Government Plan Simple and Effective. 


HE canners as a body made such a determined ef- 

fort to gain the benefits of the U. S. Warehousing 

Act—that is, to have canned foods admitted to 
the class of acceptable commodities by the Government 
—that we supposed there would be a rush to take ad- 
vantage of it after the Government had granted the re- 
quest. But such has not been the case, and apparently 
because the industry does not fully understand its op- 
eration, or how to go about using it. 

For that reason, after talking with one of the lead- 
ing canners of the Tri-State, and hearing him say that 
the tomato debacle of this season could have been 
avoided had the canners used the Federal Warehousing 
plan, we set about securing the “inside” on this plan, 
together with a comparison of the cost with the rail- 
roads’ storage in transit warehousing plan, and here 

»you have it. 


Mr. H. 8S. Yohe says: 


At the request of officials of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, state canners’ associations and individual canners, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on August 11, 1926, placed canned fruits 
and vegetables on the list of products eligible for storage under 
the provisions of the United States Warehouse Act. Since that 
time a number of canners have availed themselves of the ben- 
efits of this law. However, a great many canners appear to 
know little or nothing about it, and how to avail themselves of 
it. Those canners who are using the Warehouse Act seem so 


well satisfied that we are again calling the statute to your at- 
tention. 


The primary purpose of the law is to provide a method of 
financing on the basis of stored agricultural products. The law 
itself does not provide for Government funds, but it provides for 
the issuance of warehouse receipts, which are generally accept- 
able to bankers as collateral for loans. In fact, these receipts 
are preferred by most bankers. Many canners who have been 
using them have not only found the bankers seeking loans sup- 
ported by the Federal warehouse receipt, but they have secured 
cheaper money. 


The canner could use the Warehouse Act in somewhat this 
manner: 


His first step would be to arrange with a warehouseman to 
store his product. This does not mean necessarily that he could 
not store his product in his own warehouse, if the building were 
acceptable to the Government. A great many canners who are 
using the Warehouse Act do so by leasing their own warehouses 
to an individual, a partnership or a corporation, which agrees 
to operate the building as a public warehouse for the storage 
of canned foods. The party who leases the warehouse must be 
acceptable to the Department of Agriculture, for it will not 
license any organization or individual as a warehouseman un- 
less it is satisfied that the applicant is honest, has certain finan- 
cial responsibility, and is competent and capable of conducting; 
the warehouse in a proper manner. If the canner finds a proper 
party to whom to lease his warehouse, the next step is to execute 
a bona-fide lease and record it. The party to whom the ware- 
house is leased should in no way be connected with the cannery. 
It may be that the party to act as warehouseman will have 
other duties or may be operating other warehouses, and will not 
be in position to give a canner’s warehouse his own personal 
attention, in which event he must have somebody to serve as his 
representative or his custodian of the warehouse. This custodian 
must not, again, be related or connected with the canner in any 
way. This requirement is necessary to accomplish a distinter- 
ested custodianship of the products. The rediscounting banks, 
as well as many of the leading fimancial institutions whicch 
would be willing to do business with the canner, are insistine 
that there shall be a complete and exclusive control exercised 
over the warehouse and the products therein by the warehouse- 
man and his custodian, and that the custodianship must be dis- 


interested and in no way associated with the canner. Some can- 
ners and some warehousing organizations may object to this 
disinterested set-up, but it is essential if the canner is to have 
advantage of the best money markets. 

A man whc is competent to inspect and grade the commod- 
ity must also be available in connection with each warehouse. 
This man might be an employe of the canner, but a receipt will 
have just that much better standing if the grading can be per- 
formed by some disinterested party. The warehouseman, of 
course, becomes responsible for the grading of the goods, be- 
cause no receipt can be issued without it carrying a statement 
of the grade and condition of the goods. 

The warehouse receipt is the instrument which the canner 
will receive from the warehouseman and present to the banker 
as collateral. The Federal warehouse receipt is outstanding 
among warehouse receipts for the reason that it contains not 
only specific information in the form of a definite contract be- 
tween the warehouseman and the canner, but it gives specific 
and definite information as to location of the goods, the quantity, 
grade and condition of the product, and is also issued under the 
authority of a law which has back of it some severe penalties 
for certain wrongful acts, which, in the past, have given ware- 
house receipts anything but a good name in the eyes of bankers. 

In addition, every warehouseman must file a bond with the 
Government. Back of the law itself and the close investigation 
which is made of the warehouseman before he is licensed, there 
is a supervision exercised over the warehouseman and the in- 
spectors and graders by the Federal Department of Agriculture. 
These houses are inspected by Federal employes from time to 
time, and also the products themselves are inspected and 
graded to see that the products actually do grade in conformity 
with the statements shown on the warehouse receipts as to 
grade. The Department of Agriculture advises that it has re- 
ceived quite a number of inquiries in the past year from bank- 
ers in different parts of the country relative to warehousing 
practices, and that it has found a distinctly favorable reaction 
on the part of bankers toward the form of warehouse receipt 
which is issued to a canner when his products are stored in a 
licensed warehouse. It also advises that bankers in leading ccn- 
ters, such as Boston, New York, Baltimore, Chicago and othcr 
points have indicated that they are in position to make loans 
on the basis of Federal warehouse receipts. 

For the information of our members as to the value that the 
Warehouse Act has proved to be to some canners who have 
availed themselves of its provisions, the Department advises 
that one warehouseman has written as follows: 

“Field warehousing in this section of the country is very 
new and not very thoroughly understood. But as the farmer, 
canner, buyer and banker begin to understand the purpose of the 
\Act and begin to understand how simply yet efficiently it may 
be used, they realize that it is the only thing which can stabil- 
ize the market, finance the weak holder and place the product on 
the market in an orderly manner. Those who are using it are 
surprised that it requires so little red tape. 

Almost every person who has used these receipts for hor- 
vowing money has been given a reduction in interest rate Ly 
the banker of from 2 to 4 per cent. They have also been able 
to borrow 75 per cent of the market value of the product, as 
compared with 50 per cent or less as was given on chattel mort- 
gages. The loans are for a longer length of time.” 

A canner in Illinois has advised the Department representa- 
tive of his satisfaction of the service in the following lanzuage: 

“By taking advantage of the Warehousing Act we have 
been able to finance ourselves through a pack, furnishing the 
banker with Federal warehouse receipts as collateral of a highly 
satisfactory degree to the banker. The service rendered by tie 
Department of Agriculture has enabled us to carry our surplus 
goods instead of offering them for sale under depressed market 
conditions, which would have represented a monetary loss.” 


A lawyer who has been instrumental in organizing canning 
companies, and who is also operating a farm, and who is a di- 
rector and vice-president of a bank which plays a leading part 
in financing canners, and a director of a canning company, has 
advised the Department of his experience with the Federal 
Warehouse Act in the following language: 
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“BLOOD 


Rogers “K” 


Vine: 40 in. dark, slender 


Pod: 24 in. blunt, light; mostly 
double, air space in end 
of pod. 

Season: 70 days to canning stage. 

Seed: Very small, green wrin- 
kled. 


Rogers Green Admiral 
Vine: 3 ft. dark slender. 


Pod: 3 in. blunt, light, single. 

Season: 70 days to canning stage. 

Seed: Small, very green, wrin- 
kled. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 


Breeders & Growers 


326 W. Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELLS” 


Cherries, Berries,, Peaches, Apples, Beets, String Beans 


and nearly all other fruits and vegetables are filled into all sizes of cans, 
including No. 10's practically automatically with an HANSEN SAN- 
ITARY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FILLER. One operator 
with this machine will turn out more work than five or six persons pack- 
ing cans by hand. The cans are taken care of automatically by a uni- 
que feed worm which positively does not smash cans. The Hansen 
Fruit and Vegetable Filler is simple in design, sturdy, occupies small 
floor space and is sanitary. . 

The Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler is so reasonably priced that 
Canners of any of the above products can not afford operate without 
it. Write us for prices. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FOLLOWING “MASTER-BUILT” MACHINERY 


Hansen Automatic Yi131 n Automatic Hansen Sanitary Hansen Sanitary Hansen Sanitary 
Tomato Filler Kraut Filler Can Washer Pea & Bean Filler Corn Filler 
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“When this proposition was first presented to me by Mr. 
I was rather skeptical about it; in fact, I did not want to hear 
much of it. There had been so many efforts made to properly 
finance our business that I thought it was just another effort 
that might require time and trouble, without corresponding re- 
sults and benetits, but almost immediately upon the examination 
in question and a discussion of it with our Company and with 
the banks, I readily discerned the benefits that I then thought 
would accrue to our banking, canning and farming interests, and 
in speaking of farming interests I not only mean the farms that 
are owned and operated in connection with our factories, put 
the large number of farms from which few purchase fruits and 
vegetables, and the past year, so far as I am able to judge, hes 
demonstrated the,results of this act. One year is scarcely svf- 
ficient to afford absolute proof, but I have no doubt that the 
coming years will even more fully demonstrate the wisdom of 
this legislation. 

Under the present situation we are able to store our goods, 
to borrow a reasonable sum of money on them and to sell them 
when and where we find it most convenient and profitable. We 
are also enabled to promptly pay the farmers for their raw ma- 
terial. It seems to me that the entire complexion of the canning 
business in this section of the country has been changed. It 
was always a most difficult to finance packs of goods readily 
and adequately. It was poor business to undertake to capitalize 
a canning company to the extent necessary to pay for opera- 
tions. This was clearly a credit proposition and ought to be 
one, but we were unable, with our limited local banking facili- 
ties, to do this, and we had not that kind of collateral that 
would enable us to borrow from outside financial institutions or 
metropolitan banks.” 

A canner in Ohio advises his warehousemen along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“We want to express our appreciation of the manner in 
which you have handled our warehouse, which has been most 
satisfactory. 


We negotiated the loan with the bank of the warehouse re- 
iceipts without the least bit of bother, and we feel that the bank 
rather favors this kind of security. 

We had some misgivings about the conveyance of releases, 
however, since having the experience of releasing one lot we 
have found it to be a very simple proposition. 

We will be glad to recommend your Federal warehousing to 
those seeking information.” 


If any canners are interested in the United States Ware- 
house Act, it is suggested that they communicate with Mr. H. S. 
Yohe, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The canner above referred to and who has had ex- 
tended experience and made a deep study of this ques- 
tion from the canner’s side, furnishes us the following 
as showing its low cost and the high cost of “storage in 
transit” : 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A USER OF THE U. S. WAREHOUSE 
ACT FOR THE STORAGE OF CANNED FOODS AFTER 
A YEAR’S TRIAL OF STORAGE UNDER FEDERAL SU- 
PERVISION. 


We have found same very satisfactory, and the following is 
a fair comparison of the charges for four months: 


Per case 

Storave in trankit for Philadelphia... Te 

Storage in transit for Baltimore....... 6c 

Storage in transit under Federal Warehouse ACt............ccccc00 2c 
For eight months: 

Storage in transit for Philadelphia..... 13%ec 

Storage in transit for Baltimore 10 ¢ 


Storage in transit under Federal Warehouse Act...............05 2c 
For twelve months: 

Storage in transit for Philadelphia 

Storage in transit for Baltimore 

Storage in transit under Federal Warehouse Act................ A 


CANNED FOODS RECOGNIZER AS NON-PERISHABLE 
MARKETABLE STAPLES IN THE NEW McFADDEN 
BANKING BILL AND THE RE-DISCOUNT RATE FOR 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE ON THIS COMMODITY IS 3% 
PER CENT PER ANNUM. 


This new McFadden-Pepper banking bill passed in Congress 
last summer has recognized canned foods, etc., and are now on 
the level with wheat, corn and other commodities. The Federal 
Reserve Bank can now re-discount for a member national bank 


one canner’s paper up to 40 per cent of the national bank’s capi- 
tal and surplus. - 


THE CANNING TRADE 


December 12, 1927 


REQUIREMENTS AND DUTIES OF A FEDERAL WARE- 
HOUSEMAN. 


The Warehousing Act requires a warehouseman licensed 
under this act to have for each case of canned food stored under 


. him 20c a case in fixed or liquid assets, and 20c a case in the 


fidelity bond, or if he is deficient in assets, he can make same up 
by the additional bond for the amount short. The warehouseman 
pays the bond, pays the licensing of the warehouse and the 
warehouse receipt book, pays for the inspection made during the 
year. The warehouseman cannot be connected in any way what- 
ever with the canner whose canned foods he stores. In other 
words, the warehousing must be done by an absolutely disinter- 
ested custodian. 

WHAT KIND OF WAREHOUSES ARE SUITABLE. 

As the canner owns or has control of a warehouse or ware- 
houses that are suitable and safe for the storage of canned 
foods, both as to weather or burglary, he can lease same to a 
Federal warehouseman for the storage of canned foods. The 
canner delivers canned foods in the Federal warehouse for which 
he receives a bonded warehouse receipt from the warehouseman 
and can only receive these goods back from the warehouseman, 
by the surrender of the warehouse receipt covering these canned 
foods and at all times does the Federal warehouseman have con- 
trol of the key and warehouse. 


LICENSE ISSUED BY THE FEDERAL DIVISION. 


First the warehouseman, himself, is licensed, the Govern- 
ment being very strict as to his qualifications, assets and bond. 
Second, the canner is licensed, this is to protect the Government 
for any wrong statement that the canner might make as to the 
quality or the grade of goods submitted, for Federal storage. 
The latter grade furnished by the canner is regraded by the 
Government, this is for the protection of the banker, who might 
loan money on the warehouse receipt. 

ORDERLY MARKETING OF CANNED FOODS BY THB 

CANNER. 


After he has done all the above the canner can take his 
time up to a year of marketing his canned foods and unless the 
market is very much demoralized he should be able to borrow 
enough to pay for his cans, containers, raw stock and labor, 
thereby taking the pressure off of the market each fall when the 
canner has to raise funds for above purposes. 

FEDERAL WAREHOUSING DEMONSTRATIONS TO BE 


HELD AT THE TRI-STATE CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The Federal warehouseman, located in Easton, will give a 
demonstration of how to proceed and act under the Federal 
System at the annual meeting of the Tri-State Packers’ Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, on December 15th. 


PENNA. CANNERS OUT FOR CANNED 
FOODS WEEK. 


New Freedom, Pa., Dec. 10th, 1927. 
To All Pennsylvania Canners: 


A campaign on canned foods—an improved Canned Foods 
Week—will be held about the middle of March, 1928, provided 
the canners of the entire United States subscribe and pay at 
least $40,000 towards it. 

Subscriptions must be made and reported immediately, so 
the canners can tell the wholesale, retail and chain grocers, the 
brokers, the Machinery and Supplies Association and others in- 
terested that the canners have the money and are ready. 

I believe every Canned Foods Week ever held has helped 
make canned foods better known, more popular, and has in- 
creased consumption. This helps every canner. 

I am holding subscriptions from about 27 Pennsylvania can- 
ners that were made last July, when it was hoped Canned Foods 
Week would be held as usual this fall. Every Pennsylvania can- 
ner should subscribe in proportion to his 1926 or 1927 pack. We 
should then publish a list showing the names! of subscribers— 
not the amounts—giving that list the widest publicity through 
the canning papers and through sheets we should have printed 
and sent to each canner. The cost of 10,000 such sheets would 
be very small. These sheets and the trade papers would give 
every subscriber the greatest and best publicity at the smallest 
possible cost. 

Pennsylvania canners generally were blessed with both good 
crops and packs in 1927. Now, that most of this pack has been 
sold at satisfactory prices, these sales to some extent have re- 
sulted from efforts by Pennsylvania canners to pack better goods 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The AYARS NEW PERFECTION 
PEA AND BEAN FILLER. 


Only filler on the market with slowly revolving hopper. 
Hopper revolves slowly in the opposite direction from 
the way the filling pockets revolve, which insures an 
absolute uniform fill. 

‘‘NoCan No Fill” attachment that works perfectly. Will 
not allow any peas or beans to go on floor if can should 
fail to be put in runway. 

Fills smaller grades of sweets of strictly Fancy Quality at 
high speed without any variation whatsoever in the fill. 
We makea special Ten Station, Monel Metal machine, 
heavy type, for large capacity and constant use; especi- 
cally for bean packers. 


Ayars Machine Company 


Salem, New J ersey 


Beet Topper, Beet Grader, Beet Splitter, Beet Quarterer, Beet Peeler, Beet Slicer, Process Clock, 
Tomato Fillers, Tomato Washer, Tomato Trimmer & Scalder, Tomato Corer, Hot Water Ex- 

Manufacturers of hauster, Cooker, Rotary Syruper, Corn Shaker, Liquid Plunger Filler, Angle Hanger, Can Steri- 
lizer, Can Cleaner, Friction Clutch. 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1927 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato ~ Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


or Any Other Varieties You May Want P 
FUTURE OR 1928 CROP SEEDS : 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1928 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service 
and careful attention to business, we would not be the oldest 
Seed House in America, as this is our 144th year in the business. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


144 years in the Seed Business BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Meeting of The N. 


December 12, 1927 


C. A. Board of Directors 


Washington Headquarters, Dec. Ist, 1927 


HE Board of Directors of the National Canners Association 

| at their semi-annual meeting in the Association’s offices at 

Washington on Thursday, December 1, took action upon a 

number of matters of interest to the entire industry. Among 
these were the following: 

Approved a resolution requesting the Census Bureau to col- 
lect production statistics on catsup and tomato pulp paste and 
puree, the work to be undertaken this year if possible. 

Commended the 1927 campaign to control the corn borer 
and recommended that the same policy of coordinated Federal 
and State control of the corn borer work be continued in 1928. 

Approved the work of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in collecting statistics on acreage and production of vege- 
table crops for manufacture, and recommended that the Bureau 
continue this service and extend it, if possible, to include vege- 
table crops for manufacture not now covered by the service. 


Approved the proposed study of the economics of hand-to- 
mouth buying by the Institute of Economics, and pledged co- 
operation in furnishing data essential to the investigation. 

Directed the Executive officers to establish the necessary 
machinery for the investigation of pro-rata deliveries as out- 
lined by the resolution of the Conference Committee with Dis- 
tributors at the Atlantic City meeting, this service to be re- 
stricted to canners who are members of the National Canners 
Association. 

Authorized the President to appoint, a committee of three 
to study, and if desirable to recommend, a system of retirement 
pensions for employees of the Association, the committee to re- 
port at the next meeting of the Board. 

Reaffirmed the Association’s policy of refusing membership 
to canners who make application for such membership after 
they have become involved in difficulties in which the Associa- 
tion’s service will be of aid. 

Approved the request of the Western Canners Association 
that special committees be appointed to define the commercial 
grades of peas and corn, that these definitions be submitted to 
the proper Government agencies, and that the Association favor 
the statement of grades on the label. 


Approved the recommendation of the Committee on Defini- 
ticns and Standards that the definitions of grades of peas 
adopted by the Pea Section in 1924 be adopted through trade 
agreements and by the various agencies of the Government. 

Approved plans proposed by the Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee for a campaign in March designed to stress quality, the 
adoption of suitable slogans, preparation of appropriate display 
materials, arrangements for food demonstrations, and an imme- 
diate canvass of the industry for funds to finance the work. 

Elected B. C. Nott as First Vice-President to fill vacancy 
created by the resignation of Wade L. Street. 

Approved the week of January 238, 1928, as date of the 
annual convention. 

Formally authorized the sale of the Association’s George- 
town property. 


Secretary of Commerce Speaks at Luncheon 


At the noon luncheon the Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, addressed the members of the Board and invited 
guests, describing the work undertaken by the Department of 
Commerce to bring about greater stability in industry and trade. 
The two greatest factors contributing to the stability of busi- 
ness, he stated, are the influence of the Federal Reserve system 
on credit conditions, and the increased information that trade 
and industry now have available for their guidance. Secretary 
Hoover expressed the belief that there is nothing in present 
conditions to indicate an interruption of the favorable business 
situation that has existed in recent years. 


PRESIDENT CANNON’S ADDRESS 


_ Even if the business cycle, with its periods of marked pros- 
perity and equally marked depression is a thing of the past, 
as some economists now argue, individual industries will con- 
tinue to have their special problems to solve. The canning in- 
dustry is now convalescing from a period in which there has 
been production in excess of current market requirements. It 
isn’t altogether well yet. Doctor bills have been incurred that 


must still be paid, and there is a possibility, if not a probability, 
of a recurrence of the trouble. But the industry still has a good 
reason to face the future with a feeling of assurance. 

One of the best auguries for the future is that the industry 
has frankly recognized one of its chief weaknesses—the lack of 
information about its business—and has taken steps to remedy 
that condition. At the Board meeting last Spring, it was gen- 
erally agreed that the industry ought to join the ranks of the 
many other industries tht now assist in compiling and distribut- 
ing basic facts about their production, stocks, etc. With the co- 
operation of the distributors, the Bureau of the Census has 
undertaken to collect and publish statistics on the stocks of 
canned corn, peas and tomatoes. These three products were 
selected because production statistics on them have been collected 
for many years, and because it was necessary to start this new 
work on a small scale to demonstrate that it is both practicable 
and beneficial. 

It should be frankly recognized, however, that these figures, 
when they are collected and published, will be of little or no 
value to either the canning industry or trade unless they are 
intelligently used in the conduct of the canners’ and distributors’ 
business. It is one thing to know what ought to be done; it is 
quite another thing to do it. If this information is to be of 
value, each canner has got to recognize that in the long run he 
must act for the good of the industry as a whole He can play 
a lone hand and win at times; but if the industry goes down, as 
it must if it is unintelligently conducted, the individual goes 
down with it. 

What I have said about information on production and 
stocks is applicable to all other information that the canner 
needs to guide his business. For example, the Department of 
Agriculture compiles crop estimates, and the industry needs 
that service and wants it not only continued, but extended to 
products not now covered. We want, in fact, every scrap of 
information that we can get on how to conduct our business on 
a sound, economical basis. 

If we are real business men, we shall find, I am sure, that 
what is for the good of the industry is for the good of the in- 
dividual canner, and ultimately for the good of the consumer; 
and that thought naturally leads to the other big factor in our 
future success. All of our efforts to bring about a proper balance 
between production and consumption will do mighty little good 
if we lose sight of the consumer—the one who creates the de- 
mand. You will agree with me, I believe, that it is possible 
for our products to be attractive in appearance, absolutely safe 
from the standpoint of health, thoroughly wholesome and nutri- 
tious from the standpoint of the dietician, and yet lack an essen- 
tial element that leads to their use—the tastiness, flavor, or 
—— else you may call it that makes people want to eat 

em. 

Critics of American industrial methods frequently say that 
we have so concentrated our energies on the processes and econo- 
mies of quantity production that our output lacks individuality 
and appeal. While this criticism is far from applicable to the 
canning industry as a whole, we have frankly to recognize that 
there are canners whose products can and should be improved— 
not so much from the standpoint of wholesomeness and nutri- 
tive value as from that of appeal to the taste and appetite. 
These are the canners who keep alive what I might term a nega- 
tive prejudice against canned foods; that is, a disinclination to 
use them because they have no distinctive and positive appeal. 

It is foolish, of course, to ask the impossible. Cooked foods 
do not taste like raw foods; we all know that. But there are 
cooks who can retain and even improve the flavor of the materials 
they use; while there are others who can reduce the best of 
foods to a common denominator of uninteresting flatness. 

Of course, the canner whose products reach hundreds of 
thousands of users cannot hope to meet the individual prefer- 
ences and tastes of every one of them, but there must be canners 
who do not get the best possible product from the materials they 
use, or this criticism as to lack of flavor would not be heard I 
am convinced that perhaps the biggest sales resistance encount- 
ered in the canned food trade today is the consumer’s belief 
that canning does something to take the flavor out of food. I 
have eaten canned foods that would seem to justify that belief, 
and I have eaten many others that completely dispel it. All of 
which is just another way of saying what all of us know to be 
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RESS up your package. ‘The power of “Well dressed” pa 
repeatedly proved. 


Putting your product dealer's does no omplete ‘the 


Why not help the dealer sell your goods i using. 
create a favorable i impression. 


investigation. 


operate a ‘Trade Mark Bureau for the 
of our customers. It contains records of over 
$29,000 brand names includi ll 

The service is free. > 


The United States Printing é Lithograph dati 7 
Color Printing 


BALTIMORE 
439 Cross St. 


A machine found in nearly 
every packaging plant. 
The Kiefer Rotary 


Jar and Bottle Rinser 
and Sterilizer. 


Thoroughly rinses containers inside and outside 
at a speed of up to 120 a minute. 


The only rinser with the Kiefer patented central 
water-distributing valve---guaranteed never to leak--- 
an assurance against waste of water. 


The first rinsers we built, some fifteen years ago, 
are still in use. What more need be said ? 


Shipped complete ready to install. 
Write for pamphlet. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


AT HELP SELL G BOX 
SELL GOODS" ES : 
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true, that the canning industry is being made to suffer from the 
failure of some of its members to live up to their opportunities. 

Little is gained by merely lamenting an unsatisfactory sit- 
uation. What is needed is definite and individual action. There 
never was a better opportunity for the individual to do some- 
thing for himself and for his industry without waiting for some- 
body else to formulate a program or draw up a plan of concerted 
action. We have been hurt, and can be hurt again, by a larger 
output than the market currently requires; we can never be in- 
jured by making a product that appeals to more buyers because 
it is better. What is more to the point, if the effort to get a 
better product eliminates the part of our output that does not 
come up to a higher standard, we would kill the over-production 
bugaboo, and at the same'time lay a basis for bigger business. — 

Some canners have been much worried about the competi- 
tion of fresh fruits and vegetables, unduly worried, I believe, if 
every canner is willing to face the facts and do what needs to 
be done. If the consumer buys the raw material and cooks it at 
her home because she believes that canning does something to 
the flavor that home cooking does not do, the canning industry 
has before it the job of putting up products that will dispel that 
belief. There is no alternative except to concede that we are 
beaten, and there is no need to be beaten when canners have 
already shown that it can be done. ; ; 

Installment and hand-to-mouth buying, strikingly different 
in some respects, but strikingly alike in some of their effects, 
have been outstanding factors in distribution for the last few 
years. The installment buyer spreads his payments over a 
period of months or years; the hand-to-mouth buyer spreads 
his purchases. The one who sells to the installment buyer de- 

livers his product and waits for his money; the one who sells to 
the hand-to-mouth buyer delivers his product in bits and gets 
paid in bits. In either case the seller has a problem of financing 
bis business, and in both cases there is a question as to the 
benefits that accrue to the buyer. With hand-to-mouth buying 
the rule, the canner has a special problem, too, in having to plan 
his output far in advance without the guidance formerly given 
him by the amount of orders received for future deliveries. 

Quick turnover is good business, but like every other good, 
it gan be over-done. Being over-done, it defeats its own pur- 
pose. There is no gainsaying the fact that both installment 
buying and hand-to-mouth buying here, in some instances at 
least, been carried to a hurtful extreme. The distributor who 
is so busy keeping down his investment in stocks that he piles 
up every other overhead expense and cripples his ability to give 
prompt service, is trying to make a touchdown back of his own 
goal posts. He'is covering a lot of ground, but he is headed in 
the wrong direction. 

You are all familiar with such instances as this: A cer- 
tain distributor had purchased several cars of a standard article 
and rather than order into his warehouse carloads in advance of 
his needs, thus securing the minimum freight, had allowed his 
stock to be depleted to such an extent that he phoned the canner 
to ship 300 cases that day. Upon being advised that no cars 
were available on such short notice, he insisted upon immediate 
action, and finally paid the canner to truck the goods 60 miles 
to a point which enabled them to go forward the remaining dis- 
tance by rail—thus entailing a delivery cost far in excess of the 
profit derived by the canner in his manufacture of this lot of 
goods. Can such unsound practices continue? I think too highly 
of the efficiency of our distributors to believe they can. 

Hand-to-mouth buying is probably a permanent change in 
distribution methods, but it has yet to find its proper place. Its 
effects on the canning industry for the last year or two have 
been accentuated by the production in excess of market require- 
ments in certain lines, which has naturally created a buyers’ 
market with declining prices that have discouraged both quan- 
tity purchases and orders for future delivéries. Many in the 
industry feel that restoration of the balance between production 
and consumption will result both in increased packed-to-order 
sales and sales in larger units. However, the basic facts about 
hand-to-mouth buying have never been developed, and it is hoped 
that the contemplated study of this subject by the Institute of 


Economics, which will be discussed during the course of our 
meeting, will be carried out 


Recommendations of Administrative Council 


_ The report of the Finance Committee showed the Associa- 
tion’s finances to be in satisfactory shape. Recommendations 
of the Administrative Council, including those relating to addi- 
tional statistics on production of canned foods, the continuance 
of corn borer control work, the proposed study of hand-to- 
mouth buying, the collection of statistics on vegetable crops for 
manufacture, and the establishment of the necessary machinery 
for investigating pro-rata deliveries, were approved. 
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Nott Succeeds Street as First Vice-President 
The resignation of Wade L. Street as First Vice-President 
was accepted by the Board, and B. C. Nott was elected to this 
position. In accepting Mr. Street’s resignation, the Board 


.adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, that, in accepting with deep regret the resigna- 
tion of Wade L. Street, First Vice-President of the National 
Canners Association, the Board of Directors express their heart- 
felt appreciation of his loyal and efficient service to the Associa- 
tion and the canning industry, their earnest hope that he may 
regain a full measure of good health, and their best wishes for 
his success in whatever field of activity he may engage. 


Study of Hand-to-Mouth Buying 

Dr. Leverett Lyon, of the Institute of Economics at Wash- 
ington, described the purpose and outlined the Institute’s gen- 
eral plans for the proposed study of the economics of hand-to- 
mouth buying, to which reference was made in last week’s In- 
formation Letter. Following his address, which created much 
interest, the members of the Board individually pledged their 
co-operation by agreeing to furnish such data as may be desired 
by the Institute from their records. 

Various Subjects Presented to Board 


Mr. Richard Dickinson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Scientific Research, then described how the findings of the re- 
search laoratories can be more practically utilized by the Asso- 
ciation’s members. 

Miss Ruth Atwater, Director of Home Economics for the 
Association, gave an interesting account of her recent confer- 
ences with teachers of home economics, food buyers and others, 
discussing the gestions on canned foods in which most interest 
was expressed and indicating the subjects to which the industry 
may profitably give attention from the point of view of home 
economics workers. 

Mr. R. S. Hollingshead, of the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, described the pur- 
pose and scope of the consumer surveys recently finished by the 
Department of Commerce, stating that a special effort had been 
made to obtain information with regard to prejudices that may 
exist against canned foods. The surveys have covered typical 
communities in the Middle West, the South and New England, 
and a complete report will be presented at the annual conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

Mr. Mortimer B. Lane, Editor of the Survey of Current 
Business, published by the Department of Commerce, described 
the methods followed by the Census Bureau in compiling this 
current statistical information, and discussed the benefits de- 
rived from the service... He intimated that the Statistics on 
Beans and Corn would soon be out, and those on Spinach and 
Tomatoes about the end of this month. 

Canned Foods Week Plans 


Royal F. Clark, Chairman of the Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee, presented to the Board the following recommendations 
from the Committee, which were approved by the Board: 

1. The next campaign is to feature quality and subordinate 
the sales idea that has predominated in previous years. 

2. Because of the numerous “weeks” held every year by 
various organizations and because of the desirability of some- 
thing with more novelty and appeal, the name of the campaign 
is to be changed. 

8. The most suitable date will be about the middle of March, 
the campaign to extend over a period of ten days or two weeks. 

4. Posters and other display materials are to be such that 
they can be retained and used by the retailer after the close of 
the campaign. 


5. New slogans are to be worked out which will stress 
quality in canned foods. 

6. Demonstrations of quality canned foods, arranged by 
both canners and distributors, are to be made a leading feature 
of the campaign. 

7. Leaflets are to be prepared giving concrete suggestions 
for putting on demonstrations. 

8. The work of the campaign is to be handled through an 
organization similar to that used for previous campaigns, with 
the appointment of the local chairmen being made through co- 
operation of the headquarters office in Washington with the 
offices of the wholesale grocers associations. 

9. An immediate canvass of the industry is to be made to se- 
cure the necessary funds for the campaign. 

Report on Definitions and Standards 

Chairman F. A. Stare presented the following report of the 
Committee on Definitions and Standards: 

In response to the request of President Cannon, our Com- 
mittee met yesterday and remained in session from 10 o’clock 
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until after 6 o’clock, with the majority of the members of the 
Committee present, except the members from the Pacific Coast, 
none of whom were present, and by agreement with them, all 
discussion and definitions and standards for tomatoes and tomato 
products was deferred till the January meeting. ? f 

Most of the time of the meeting was devoted to discussion 
of the tentative score sheets for peas and corn, and the criti- 
cisms, suggestions or comments we had been able to secure from 
those who had tried out the score sheets. hos . 

It was easily apparent that the consensus of opinion is 
that the score sheets are not practical in their present form, but 
there was no thought of abandoning the idea, and it is the hope 
of the committee that more interest can be aroused and that 
sheets or cards, modified and simplified, will eventually come 
into general use. 

The second matter to be considered was the request from 
wholesale grocers that certain changes in the wording of the 
specifications in Army purchases of peas and tomatoes be recom- 

ended. 
- In considering this matter it was found that the specifica- 
tions for Army purchases of peas were based on Department of 
Agriculture standards that no longer exist, having been abro- 
gated some few years ago, and that there was much confusion as 
to just what the Army wanted or received on their purchases. 

The committee finally voted to request the Directors to con- 
fer through existing committees, with the purchasing depart- 
ments of the Army (and the Navy if possile) in an effort to 
clarify the situation, between now and the January Convention, 
not only on peas, but vegetables in general. 


The committee also wish to present for the careful consid- 
eration of the Directors, a resolution adopted by the Western 
Canners Association a few days ago, which the officers of the 
Western asked your Committee Chairman to deliver to you, and 
which in substance is the following: 


“Resolved, The Western Canners Association urgently re- 
quest the Board of Directors of the National Canners Associa- 
tion to appoint special committees to define the commercial 
grades of peas and corn; and that such special committees be 
requested to stay in continuous session until the definitions are 
completed; further, that these definitions (at the earliest pos- 
sible moment when authorized) be submitted to the proper Gov- 
ernment agencies; further, that the Association favor the state- 
ment of grades on the label.” 


The committee gave further consideration to the definitions 
of grades of peas, adopted by the Pea Section in 1924, and have 
reached the conclusion that since these definitions have stood 
the test of almost four years’ time, and seem to be about as clear 
and simple as definitions can be worded, and are those generally 
accepted in_the canned foods trade, that the adoption of these 
definitions for peas be requested through trade agreements and 
by the various agencies of the Government. 


Tomato Imports Committee Report 


Chairman Carl Scudder presented the following report of 
the Committee on Tomato Imports: 


Since the passage of the flexible provision of the Tariff Act 
of 1922, there has been more or less dissatisfaction from one 
source or another. Petitions of all sorts have been presented to 
the Tariff Commission, one side asking for increase and one for 
decrease. The Commission has not yet been able, either from 
lack of men or finances, or both, to make the investigations 
covered by all of these petitions. They did, however, agree to 
investigate differences in costs of production and of other facts 
and conditions relating to fresh tomatoes and canned tomatoes. 
This order was passed June 10, 1927, and properly published. 
Then on October 14, 1927, another order for investigation was 
issued covering tomato paste. 


The importance to the canning industry of such investiga- 
tions might best be shown by the following figures, which show 
the amounts of imports for the ten months of 1927 and com- 
parative amounts for the ten months of 1925 and 1926: 


For Ten Months Ending Canned Tomatoes Tomato Paste 
October 31 Pounds Value Pounds Value 
61,388,367 $2,923,093 16,027,841 $1,444,965 
52,613,891 2,601,258 14,332,900 1,251,894 
65,679,174 3,699,316 11,718,069 1,200,138 


This will certainly be a problem for the canners and noth- 
ing should be left undone that will help our cause in these in- 
vestigations. Already several farm federations have expressed 
their willingness to supply information regarding costs of pro- 
duction, ete. All of this will be helpful, but it still remains for 
the canners to furnish most of the information. 
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The Commission through its inspectors have completed the 
investigation in this country, as far as field work is concerned. 
They examined the records of a number of canners in California, 
Utah, Indiana and the Tri-States. No figures have been made 
known as to their fidings. They have now sent their investi- 
The only report 


rom there is that they are having difficulty in getting the de- 
sired information. 


Since Italy exports more canned tomatoes and tomato paste 
than any other country they have been most active in trying to 
secure a reduction in tariff on these commodities. Shortly after 
the annual convention at Atlantic City the chairman of the Food 
Products Committee of the Italian Chamber of Commerce wrote 
a letter of protest to the Tariff Commission setting out their side 
of the case. Not only have they done this, but they have been 
gathering data for presentation at the public hearing to be held 
before the Commission at some future date yet to be fixed. 


In view of the importance of the problem we would recom- 
mend to this Board that they instruct the officers of the Associa- 
tion to secure all available information regarding costs, etc, as- 
certain from canners the probable effect of reduction in the pres- 
ent tariff rates, prepare a brief for presentation to the Commis- 
sion asking at least that the present rate on tomato paste be 
retained, and make arrangements for proper representation at 
the public hearing when it is held, giving whatever publicity 
may be deemed wise by them. 


Retirement Pensions to Be Studied 


The subject of retirement pensions for employees of the As- 
sociation was brought to the attention of the Board by Richard 
Dickinson, and after discussion the President was authorized to 
appoint a committee of five to study the subject and, if advis- 
able, recommend a system, this report to be made at the next 
meeting of the Board. On this Committee President Cannon ap- 
pointed Richard Dickinson, Chairman; Frank Gerber, Philip 
Larmon, Elmer E. Chase and James Moore. 


The Report of Secretary Gorrell 


Each successive report to the Board of Directors chronicles 
more and more an increasing service that the National Canners 
Association is rendering its membership. Much of this work is 
of a general nature, appreciated, of course, but hard to specify 
on the credit leaf of the individual member to offset the debtor 
side of his peyment of dues. This will always be the case, so 
far as any general service is concerned. The fact is not dis- 
couraging, for there is always encouragement from those who 
appreciate its worth, once they visualize the principal object for 
which the Association was formed. Probably those minds who 
created the Association saw this, and did not hope that the Na- 
tional Canners Association could individualize its service to a 
point where membership would be worth while as a personal 
service as well as for the general good. 


The succeeding years, though, have gradually evolved plans, 
first experimental, then later made practical, which made it pos- 
sible to bring about that individual membership touch which is 
now the life blood of organized association work. 


Your employees, in endeavoring to provide this service for 
the industry and for the Association’s individual members, have 
no ambition to capitalize personality. Their best remuneration 
is in the Association’s advancement, integrity and standing. In 
one particular only is there personal pride, and that is in having 
contributed their part to the Association’s service to the canning 
industry—a service that in the end helps solve a daily problem 
in millions of American homes. It is gratifying to record that 
members of the staff who have left the Association have taken 
this step not so much because of financial inducements as be- 
cause of broader opportunities for work in the same field. 


The canning industry cffers fascinations far beyond the 
dollar, for it is not particularly remunerative, as you canners 
well know. Yet you continue in it year after year, when your 
talents would receive a much greater reward in other fields. 
Many of you have for the past few years operated at no profits, 
or at a distinct loss, yet you are here today, gazing into the 
horoscope to see what 1928 will be. The business to which you 
have dedicated your lives should give a proper financial return. 
Your Government wants you to have it so that you will be a 
contented people, and last but not least, it is business that pays 
the necessary taxes, almost staggering in volume, that support 
this, the greatest country in the world. 


Your .consumer also wants you to have it, for little of the 
benefit of prices depressed. below cost ever reaches her, and 
she well knows that in the long run you must have a profit to 


stay in business and put up the kind of product she wants to have 
in her home. 
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Membership and Finance 


The Finance Committee will make a detailed report to the 
Board of Directors, covering the general financial situation of 
the Association. 

It is gratifying to state that the collection of dues for 1927, 
up to December 1, shows an increase over the same period of 
1926. The total collections from January 1, 1926, to December 
1, 1926, were $199,910.42, of which $11,050.06 were 1926 dues, 
leaving the amount of dues for 1926 at $188,860.36. : 

From January 1, 1927, to December 1, 1927, the collections 
on account of membership dues were $210,280.76, of which 
$15,072.89 represented 1926 dues, leaving the total of 1927 dues 
at $195,207.87, as compared with $188,860.36 in a like period 
last year. } 

At the Spring meeting of the Board of Directors the Treas- 
urer presented an estimate that the cash collections by January 
1st would be $202,083.33. You will note that by December 1st, 
the collections are within $7,000 of this estimate, and during 
the month of December the estimate should be well exceeded. _ 

The trying conditions of 1926 and 1927 have resulted in 
the loss of a few members, but this loss has been offset by the 
gain of new members, which will leave the numerical member- 
ship about the same. As measured in cases, however, this new 
membership is greater than the amount which was lost. 


Some Pioneer Work of the Association 


Canners who are familiar with the work of the National 
Canners Association know that it was a pioneer in the field of 
industrial research organized and financed by a trade associa- 
tion, but comparatively few except those intimately connected 
with this work have an adequate idea of its scope, its accom- 
plishments and its future problems. Moreover, those outside the 
industry, particularly distributors and consumers of canned 
food, who are reaping the benefits from this effort to improve 
the canning industry’s methods and products, know little about 
what the canners are trying to do. The Association has for some 
time felt the need of an adequate statement on its research work, 
a statement that will be informative both to the industry and 
to the public. Accordingly, there has been prepared a bulletin 
designed to meet this need, the first distribution of which is 
being made at this meeting. 

Investigation of Complaints and Damage Claims—In another 
field, the National Canners Association can justly claim to have 
been a pioneer. One of the earliest activities of the Association 
was the investigation of consumer complaints and of reports of 
illness attributed to canned foods. This work was started in 
1909, largely because unfavorable publicity was being given the 
industry through newspaper reports of “ptomaine poisoning,” 
for which canned foods were nearly always blamed. Most of 
the early investigations were of a simple character, carried on 
largely by correspondence supplemented by field work when 
necessary. 

It was soon felt that investigators with medical training 
were needed to intelligently handle cases where real illness was 
involved, and Dr. Robert S. Page, of Belair, Maryland, was em- 
ployed in 1910 to broaden the investigations and make them 
more effective by his medical, bacteriological and chemical knowl- 
edge. Dr. Page continued -to handle this work for seven or 
eight years, and to him is due the credit for laying the founda- 
tions for the systematic study of food poisoning cases and for 
the fundamental research work on this subject which has since 
been supported by the Association. 


The Association now maintains not only a system for the 
investigation of ordinary complaints, but has also arranged for 
trained medical investigators to work on cases where serious 
illness is involved or claimed. Special local counsel have been 
employed to handle these claims in New York, Boston and Cleve- 
land, where most of the trouble of this kind is experienced. 
Covington, Burling and Rublee, the Association’s general coun- 
sel, have been helpful in handling the legal problems arising in 
connection with these claims, and they have prepared and keep 
up to date a comprehensive summary of court decisions in food 
cases, copies of which are available to any member on request. 

Recently the Association has also subscribed for the ser- 
vices of a special bureau in Boston, maintained by large manu- 
facturers and public utilities for the exchange of information 
about claimants, attorneys and physicians who make a practice 
of fraudulent claims. 

The increase in the number of claims of illness or injury 
made in recent years against all branches of industry and pub- 
lic service, has led other organizations to bring forward plans 
which are more or less similar to that of the National Canners 
Association. Our service, however, has the background of 
eighteen years’ successful experience, and all that such experi- 
ence implies. 


’ Association fifteen years ago. 
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Arbitration of Commercial Disputes—The National Canners 
Association has been among the leaders in still another field. 
Arbitration of commercial disputes, which today is being so 
strongly urged upon the various industries and trades, was not 
only indorsed but actively taken up by the National Canners 
The organizations originally co- 
operating with our Association in establishing a system of 
arbitration were the National Wholesale Grocers Association 
and the National Food Brokers Association. Shortly afterwards 
the American Wholesale Grocers Association joined in the work. 
Wholesale grocers, brokers and canners now have a system for 
arbitration of disputes in the canned food trade that has gained 
prestige with experience—a system, in fact, that is frequently 
cited as an example of what can be accomplished in the arbitra- 
tion field. The system was worked out and adopted in 1912. 

In 1913, the first complete year it was in operation, 21 arbi- 
trations were held. In 1926, the number had increased to 180. 
There are now arbitration boards in 47 different cities in all 
parts of the country; and the National Canners Association, in 
co-operation with the wholesalers and brokers, has already solved 
a number, of the problems that are being studied and investi- 
gated by trade relations committees formed by other industries 
and trades. 


Co-operation With Government Officials—With these early 
achievements might well be listed the more than 20 years of 
conference and co-operation with officials whose duty it is to 
administer and enforce the Pure Food Laws. It is gratifying 
indeed that an official of the Department of Agriculture should 
be able to say: 

“The National Canners Association was one of the earliest 
supporters of this law and has been one of the most consistent 
advocates of its enforcement during the two decades since its 
passage by Congress.” 


The Industry and the Press 


Magazine and newspaper writers are devoting more atten- 
tion to canned foods, and are giving better recognition to what 
the industry is doing through its research work to furnish the 
consumer a thoroughly dependable product. Within the last 
few months Good Housekeeping, the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Pictorial Review and the Forecast have run excellent articles. 
The American Food Journal recently published a review of the 
Association’s work, and the Progressive Grocer presented the 
facts about vitamins in such form as to be readily understood 
by the retail handler of canned foods. Among the syndicate 
writers, Dr. W. A. Evans and Dr. William Brady have written 
helpful articles that have appeared in a large number of news- 
papers. 

On the other hand, two instances since the last meeting of 
the Board emphasize the difficulties encountered in keeping the 
public correctly informed. In one case the Associated Press sent 
out a story based on information which was not only out of date 
but which was erroneously accredited to the National Canners 
Association. The story gave a completely misleading impres- 
sion as to the stocks of canned foods on hand and the prospects 
for this year’s pack. The Associated Press, however, lived up 
to its well-merited reputation for fair dealing by sending out a 
second story setting out the real facts. 

In the other case, the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor at the time its report on women employment in vege- 
table canneries in Delaware was issued, sent out two press re- 
leases quoting such parts of the report as most sevely criticized 
conditions in the canneries of that State. Readers of the two 
articles who did not see the original report and who are unfa- 
miliar with the canning industry, could not help getting a mis- 
leading idea about the Delaware industry as a whole. The Asso- 
ciation had no information as to either the character of the re- 
port or the nature of the press releases prior to their issuance. 
Once out, there was no way to correct the misleading effect of 
_ press statements, one of which was carried by the Associated 

ress. 

Because of its long record of constructive co-operation with 
Government bureaus and officials, and because of its many years 
of effort to improve both manufacturing conditions and canned 
fcods products, the industry cannot but feel the injustice of 
publicity that exploits only the unfavorable ‘facts that may be 
developed by an official survey. 


Government Surveys of Cannery Plant Conditions 
Surveys of women employment in industry by the Women’s 
Bureau are usually undertaken at the request of State authori- 
ties in co-operation with them, or at the request of some unof- 
ficial State organization interested in studies of this kind. The 
investigation of women in Oklahoma industries was made at the 
request of the Oklahoma Commission of Labor. A similar study 


in Ohio was made at the request of the chairman of the Ohio 
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State Industrial Commission. The fruit growing and canning 
industries in Washington were investigated at the request of the 
Presidents’ Council of Tacoma, an association made up of the 
presidents of fifty women’s organizations. The survey in Dela- 
ware was requested by the Delaware Labor Commission and was 
endorsed by the Delaware Council of Social Agencies. 

As the initiative for these studies usually comes from State 
sources, the local canners’ associations and individual canners 
undoubtedly will find it advantageous to keep in close touch with 
their labor authorities and with the State social agencies so that 
they may know what questions are arising and what work may 
be contemplated. The industry, I feel certain, will always wel- 
come impartial study and constructive criticism, and I know that 
it desires to co-operate in bettering conditions that are unsatis- 
factory and susceptible to improvement. However, so long as 
even a few individual canners maintain conditions in their plants 
that are properly subject to criticism, there is a possibility that 
the entire industry will suffer from exploitation of facts about 
these conditions. 


Bacteriological Field Survey 


During the past year the bacteriological field survey, in- 
augurated in 1926 to study the source of spoilage bacteria in pea 
and corn canneries was greatly extended. In 1926 the field 
laboratory was stationed at one plant during the pea and corn 
packs. This year work was done in five States on three products 
(crushed corn, whole grain corn and peas), packed in twenty 
canning plants. 

The objects of the 1927 field work were threefold: (1) to 
determine, if possible, causes contributing to specific outbreaks 
of spoilage, (2) to determine by appropriate analyses the condi- 
tion, as regards spoilage contamination, of as many canning 
factories as possible, and (3) to study the problem of the trans- 
portation of cold cut corn. 

Studies were made of the operations in three plants which 
had encountered spoilage in 1926. In two instances the sources 
of trouble were defined. In the third, at least one contributory 
cause has been established. Of the factories observed which had 
not had spoilage in 1926, one appeared to be in definite danger 
of “flat sour” trouble. Remedial measures were taken. 

The study of the transportation of cut corn has been pre- 
liminary. On the basis of available information it appears fea- 
sible, but many details, mostly mechanical, must be developed. 

In all observations upon peas and corn it has appeared that 
the raw product is a very minor source of spoilage infection. 
The combined experiences of 1926 and 1927 justify the state- 
ment that where thermophilic spoilage is encountered in peas 
and corn, the cause is apart from the condition of the raw 
product. 

The work of the present year confirmed the observation 
made in 1926 that refined granulated sugar is the predominant 
source of thermophilic spoilage bacteria. Some of the sugar re- 
finers have shown a keen interest in this matter and have begun 
an investigation of the refineries to learn the cause a the pre- 
sence of these spoilage bacteria in granulated sugar, and if pos- 
sible to eliminate them. In the meantime, canners are especially 
interested in knowing those conditions of equipment and man- 
agement of a canning plant likely to lead to the increase of 
spoilage bacteria introduced into the plant with the sugar or 
from other sources. 

The bacteriological field survey is a good example of the 
manner in which research investigations are sometimes sug- 
gested or guided by requests from members for laboratory ser- 
vice. Several of the field surveys resulted from the laboratory’s 
study of samples illustrating spoilage, in the course of which the 
spoilage bacteria were isolated and their characteristics defined. 
This in itself is part of the general work carried on for some 
time in the identification and classification of spoilage organisms. 
The next step naturally was to investigate the sources of these 
bacteria in the canning plants and the conditions in these plants 
that lead to their multiplication in such number as to withstand 
the processes ordinarily used. 


Perforation Studies 


As a check on last year’s work to determine the relative 
value of heavily tinned can ends as compared with cans com- 
pletely made of heavily tinned plate such as “charcoal A” and 
“charcoal 3A,” several fruits were packed in a series of cans 
made up for this purpose. It has long been known that per- 
forations occur largely in the can end, the first perforations 
occurring almost exclusively in the end. Hydrogen swells and 
springers are quite as serious a problem as perforations. It 
has never been established whether the hydrogen formation is 
more the result of corrosion of the can end or the can body. 
Experimental work on this point indicates that hydrogen for- 
mation may be due largely to the action of fruit on the body 
rather than on the end. The inference is that charcoal plate or 
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3A charcoal plate is as essential in the body of the can as in the 
end. Further work on this question is planned. 

Considerable work, which was reported before the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society meeting in Detroit in September, has been 
done on the electro-chemical relationship between the tin and 
iron in a can used for fruits. It has been demonstrated that 
tin, instead of being more noble than iron in canned fruits, is 
less noble. When a more noble metal and a less noble metal are 
in contact in a medium which tends to corrode them, such as 
canned fruits that cause perforations and hydrogen formation, 
the effect of the more noble metal is to intensify the corrosion of 
the less noble. If the area of the more noble metal is relatively 
greater than the less noble metal, its effect on the small area of 
the less noble metal would be all the more intense. In a tin can 
a far greater area of tin than of iron is exposed. If the iin 
were more noble than the iron, we should expect it to cause the 
iron to be very intensely corroded. This has long been consid- 
ered the relationship in canned fruits, but the work of the Lab- 
oratory has demonstrated that this is not the relationship. Tin 
is less noble than iron, and instead of causing the iron to be 
corroded where it is exposed, it exerts an inhibiting effect on 
the action of the fruit on the exposed iron. It is fortunate that 
this relationship exists, or perforations would occur much earlier 
than they actually do. The laboratory’s studies have developed 
several interesting leads that will be followed up. 

Stainless Steel Cans 

A number of fruits have been packed in a series of cans 
made in different ways from two lots of stainless steel. Some 
of these cans are enameled, and some are unenameled. So far, 
the fruits in plain stainless steel cans have shown no tendency 
to become bleached. The same fruits in plain tin cans were 
opened on November ist and the color was practically all 
bleached out. The bleaching of the fruit color is a direct result 
of the action of the fruit on the can. Since this is so decidedly 
less in the plain stainless steel cans than in plain tin cans, it is 
very probable that perforations in the enameled stainless steel 
cans will be proportionately less than in enameled tin cans. The 
practicability of the commercial production of such cans, either 
from the standpoint of cost of material or of manufacture, still 
remains to be determined after their service value is known. 


Vitamins in Strawberries and Concentrated Tomato Products 


In June, 1926, the Laboratory canned four lots of straw- 
berries, with such variations in the process as were deemed 
worth while in connection with the vitamin studies planned with 
them. Owing to lack of time, the actual feeding tests were de- 
layed until the late summer of 1927; approximately 16 months 
after canning. During the spring of 1927 raw strawberries 
were fed as a comparison with the canned strawberries. The 
strawberries, 16 months after canning, were almost identical in 
vitamin C content with the raw strawberries. The vitamin C 
content of the strawberries, both raw and canned, was very 
similar to that of canned tomatoes, which were fed at about the 
same time. This classifies strawberries as to’ their vitamin C 
content with such products as tomatoes and oranges. The vita- 
min B content of strawberries, however, is only about one-fourth 
that of tomatoes, and the vitamin A content around one-fortieth. 
It was not considered necessary to make vitamin A and B de- 
terminations of raw strawberries, because there is no indication 
that they would be affected in canning. 

During the past year a study has also been made of the 
effect of concentration on tomato cyclone juice. There are still 
several points to be followed up in this connection. Suffice it 
to say that the concentration results in some loss of vitamin C, 
but this loss is less than the extent of the concentration. There- 
fore, the finished product is richer in vitamin C than the raw 
product. Vitamins A and B are very little affected by the con- 
centration; therefore the finished product is very materially 
richer in these vitamins than the raw product. 

Disposal of Canning Wastes 

The canning industry has shown commendable activity in 
studying various methods suggested for the disposal of the liquid 
wastes from canning plants, and during the summer a consid- 
erable amount of work was done in several States. The research 
laboratory collaborated in the work done in Wisconsin with the 
chemical precipitation method, and also in the work done in New 
York State with the biological method. It is realized that the 
conditions peculiar to individual canning plants must control 
in a measure the equipment necessary for the disposal of waste, 
but all possible steps are being taken to develop the fundamental 
principles involved and to learn as much as possible about the 
practical equipment necessary. 

Western Branch Laboratory 


The Western Branch Laboratory is rapidly extending its 
work, both in research and in the field of service to members 
of the Association. It has continued its work on the springer- 
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Wheeling containers made from 
Wheeling Tin Plate—bright, well- 
coated, scrupulously clean and sanitary 
—have carried products to market safely 

- for a quarter century. 


One raw material source, plus a ca- 
pacity for production which gives you 
cans of uniform high quality on time, 
insures economical purchase. 


Let us quote on your requirements. 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


25 
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perforation problem, and on processing studies of spinach, as- 
paragus, sardines and tuna, and it is also co-operating with 
the Canners League in obtaining data on which specifications 
for a standard method for tomato products control can be based. 

During the last few months an interesting study was com- 
pleted on the zine content of certain canned and fresh fruits, 
which originated from the reported presence in canned fruits 
of zine in excess of the amount permitted by the country to 
which the fruits were shipped. 

Samples of canned cherries, pears, apricots, peaches and 
pineapple used in packing fruit salad and samples of the finished 
product itself were obtained to see if the presence of zine could 
be accounted for in the raw product or whether there had been 
an accumulation during the manufacture. The examination of 
these products showed from 0 to 5 parts of zine per million in 
the various fruits and from 2 to 4 parts of zine per million in the 
samples of the finished product. Subsequent work on fresh 
pears, peaches and pineapple showed the presence of from 1 to 5 
parts of zine per million. 

From these findings it is evident that traces of zinc in the 
finished product may be due to that present in the fresh fruits 
themselves. 


Physiological Research at Chicago University 


During the current year food poisoning studies conducted 
at the University of Chicago have made substantial progress 
in showing the means by which bacteria are able to cause dis- 
ease through the ingestion of food. 

Probably most important is the fact that a beginning has 
been made in using large experimental animals in botulinus re- 
search. Certain animals react to this poisoning much in the 
same manner as man. This is not true of other experimental 
animals, and as a result, experimental work has often been car- 
ried on at a disadvantage. 


Considerable work is in progress dealing with the paraty- 
phoid group of bacteria, which are most usually the cause of 
food poisoning. Attempts are being made to solve the problem 
of toxin production by these microbes. 


Increased Funds Sought for Department of Agriculture Research 
The Association has co-operated with representatives of the 
American. Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange and 
other organizations representing agriculture and allied indus- 
tries in an effort to secure favorable consideration by the Bureau 
of the Budget for increased appropriations to the United States 
Department of Agriculture for research. The importance of a 
more adequate research program has been emphasized by the 
group in conference with the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget. Numerous conferences have also been held with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and other officers of the Agricultural 
Department. While the action of the Budget Bureau will not be 
known until the President transmits the budget to Congress, it 
is hoped that the Budget Bureau’s action will permit the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to expand its research efforts in connection 
with a number of projects that are of interest to canners and 
to growers of canning crops. : Among these may be mentioned 
the study of vegetable varieties and seed strains, diseases of 
peas and beans, including special attention to such diseases of 
vegetable crops as are seed borne, and the breeding of improved 
varieties of small fruits and vegetables for canning purposes. 


Japanese Beetle 


The attention of canners generally has been directed to the 
rapidly increasing spread of the Japanese beetle. While this 
insect was first recognized as an enemy to peaches, apples and 
other fruit crops, more recent experience in the sections of New 
Jersey where it is most thoroughly established, indicate that it 
may become a serious menace to sweet corn unless more effective 
control measures are devised before the insect reaches the im- 
portant sweet-corn producing sections. Since the introduction 
of the Japanese beetle at Riverton, New Jersey, in 1916, it has 
spread in all directions until at the present time it infests an 
area of 2,500 square miles, involving the whole of New Jersey, 
a few points in Maryland, and parts of New York State, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania and the Distrit of Columbia. The principal 
injury to sweet corn occurs through the beetles’ habit of feeding 
on silks. 

European Corn Borer 

The campaign for suppression of the European corn borer 
carried on by the Federal Government in co-operation with the 
infested States, has resulted in a marked retarding of the normal 
increase in the borer population. In some sections, particularly 
in the more heavily infested counties in Ohio, the clean-up work 
resulted in an actual decrease in the number of borers present in 
1927 as compared with the previous year. The Department of 
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Agriculture is of the opinion that spread of the borer to the 
entire corn belt is inevitable and that farmers, State depart- 
ments of agriculture and the agricultural colleges must adjust 
their plans to the continuing presence of the borer. The results 
of the clean-up campaign, however, show that wherever the 


- methods now known for combating the borer are fully and faith- 


fully applied, it should be possible to keep the infestation below 
the point where serious economic damage will result. 


Verification of Seed Origin 

_ With voluntary co-operation by the seedsmen, the Bureau 
of Agricultral Economics has recently organized a service pro- 
viding official certification of place of origin of seed. The ser- 
vice at present is limited to alfalfa, clover and corn, but we are 
advised that there is no reason why it may not be extended to 
other crops whenever the demand may arise. Canners of beans, 
peas and sweet corn realize that information as to the locality 
in which the seeds of these crops have been produced is often 
of great practical importance. 


Consumer Complaints 


The branch of Association work dealing with complaints 
of consumers involving the products of its members, continues 
to increase as indicated by the large number of requests for the 
investigation of such complaints, as well as for legal advice and 
assistance. This appears to be the experience of food industries 
generally, as well as of public service organizations. 

During the period from January 1st to November 10th, 

261 cases were investigated this year, as compared with 207 
cases last year. Fifty per cent of these 261 reports or com- 
plaints came from New York and Boston, which share the honors 
about equally, and nearly 75 per cent of all the cases originate 
in the Northeastern section of the country. 
; Of particular interest from a legal standpoint is the marked 
increase in the number of claims of injury involving alleged 
presence of foreign substances in cans for food. Fifty-five per 
cent of the claims so far investigated this year were of that 
kind, as compared with 28 per cent and 38 per cent for 1925 
and 1926, respectively. 

; Suits are now pending in 38 cases. No suits have been 
tried during the past six months, but two suits have been dis- 
missed on motion of the claimant, five suits involved in one claim 
have been settled by the canner, and judgment for the defendant 
has been entered in two suits involving one claim, owing to the 
plaintiff’s failure to furnish information ordered by the court. 


' The following tables give the details of the consumer com- 
plaints investigated by the Association: 


Products involved in complaints, Jan. 1, 1927, to Nov. 10, 1927 
Number of Cases 


122 
9 
SOUPS: ANE 23 
Distribution of Consumer Complaints 
Jan. 1, 1927, to Nov. 10, 1927 

Number of Cases 
Philadelphia and 8 
49 

Summary of Complaints 
Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 10 


1925 1926 1927 
Complaints involving finding of foreign 


substance in canned food..............0.03. 53 95 145 
Percentage of cases involving foreign 


Complaints involving suits threatened.... 43 54 93 
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Suits pending November 1, 1927, were as follows: New 
York City and State, 14; Boston and vicinity, 12; Cleveland, 3; 
other places, 3; total, 38. 


Statistics on Stocks 


Statistics on the stocks of canned corn, peas and tomatoes 
in the hands of both canners and distributors will be collected 
in January by the United States Census Bureau. Plans to get 
this information, which is essential to the intelligent conduct of 
both the canning industry and the distributing trade, have been 
under discussion for years. Now that the Census Bureau has 
definitely undertaken the work, with the approval of the trade 
associations representing all interests concerned, its success is 
up to the individual canners and distributors who will be asked 
to report their stocks. Our industry can do this with the full 
assurance not only that distributors are to furnish their figures, 
but also that the Census Bureau will under no circumstances 
divulge any information about individual firms. The time has 
passed when an industry or trade can be successful while work- 
ing in the dark, and the canning industry and trade by getting 
together on this plan have fallen into line with the many other 
business interests whose business is guided by real information. 


Foreign Trade 

Although the canning industry is not so dependent as other 
industries on foreign trade, and as a whole is not so likely to 
be seriously effected by changes in foreign tariffs and trade reg- 
ulations, it has a real and a growing interest in foreign markets. 
This fact accounts for the industry’s concern over the recent 
revision upward of the Cuban tariff, the regulations that Ger- 
many proposes to make effective next April on the marking of 
canned foods, and the prohibition by Venezuela of the importa- 
tion of tomato paste, sauce and soup when packed in tin con- 
tainers. French marking regulations have long been a source 
of difficulty to American exporters, and the Argentine require- 
ments as to the use of lacquered cans for certain products have 
likewise hampered trade. 

Some foreign countries are now levying prohibitive duties 
on canned foods. These duties are imposed sometimes because 
canned foods are considered articles of luxury, sometimes be- 
cause there is a home industry demanding protection. Other 
impediments are the foreign food laws and customs regulations 
that place unnecessary and burdensome restriction on the trade 
without a corresponding benefit to the consumer. 

We, of course, can not dictate to foreign countries the policy 
they shall follow with respect to either their tariffs or their 
food laws. Our Government can not, with propriety, enter a 
protest unless the laws of these countries, or the method of en- 
forcing them, discriminates against us. _In the absence of dis- 
crimination, the best that can be done is to get to the importers 
of American products in these countries the facts that justify a 
change in the laws, or the law-enforcement methods. And in 
this, the canning industry has always had the best of co-opera- 
tion _— the Department of Commerce and its representatives 
abroad. 

As to the examples I have mentioned, prospects appear bet- 
ter for a modification of the lacquered can requirements in 
Argentina. Germany has given an opportunity for protests to 
be heard against the new marking regulations, which do not be- 
come effective on imported foods until next April. Venezuela 
is studying the tomato soup prohibition, and there is a prospect 
of its removal. Protests are being made by Cuban importers 


against the new rates on canned foods, and this movement may : 


lead to changes in the tariff, which the Cuban president may 
make by decree up to February, 1929. 
Department .of Commerce Survey 
The Department of Commerce has made consumer surveys 


supplementing those reported upon by Mr. E. G. Montgomery at 
the Atlantic City convention. Typical communities in the Middle 


West, the South and in New England were covered in this work, 


a preliminary report on which will be made at this meeting of 
the Board by Mr. R. S. Hollingshead, of the Foodstuffs Division. 
‘Addition to Building 

As you will see, the addition to the building, which was au- 
thorized at the May meeting of the Board, is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. The Board appropriated the sum of $35,000 
for this purpose and, while the final figures of the contractors 
have not been received, it is almost certain that this amount will 
not be exceeded. A detailed report from the Building Com- 
mittee will be presented by Mr. E. E. Chase. 


1928 Convention 


The prospects of a large attendance at the 1928 Conven- 
tion, which will be held in Chicago the week of January 23rd, 
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1928, are most encouraging. The room reservations ‘requested 
by our members are considerably in excess of the reservations 
which were made at this time last year for the Atlantic City 
Convention. 

The Board of Directors should bear in mind that we are most 
conscientiously endeavoring to carry out their instructions re- 
garding the assignment of rooms at the headquarters hotel. 
Every member of the Association who desires rooms will be 
taken care of in a satisfactory manner. Our members should 
remember, though, that we can handle their reservations very 
much more satisfactorily and expeditiously if they will make 
their reservations at the earliest possible date. There will be 
no embarrassment regarding the anticipation of cancellations. 
The problem is to take care of the needs of each member, and 


this will be done. 
Canned Foods Week 

At a meeting of the Canned Foods Week Committee held in 
Omaha last June, it was decided that the next Canned Foods 
Week should be held in the Spring of 1928, but no date was 
definitely fixed. Chairman Royal F. Clark will report to the 
Board on the present status of the plans and on the action of the 
Committee which held a meeting in this city yesterday. 

Tomato Tariff Investigation 


The United States Tariff Commission has completed their 
field investigations on the costs of producing canned tomatoes 
in this country, and before very long they will probably call 
the public hearing provided for by law, before making their 
recommendation to the President for or against an increase in 
the present tariff rate. 


Last month the Commission issued a notice that they would 
make a similar investigation into production costs of raw toma- 
toes and tomato paste, which is now under way. 


Mr. Seudder, Chairman of the Committee on Tomato Im- 
ports, will probably have a report to make to the Board. 


RUSSIA ENTERING THE CANNING BUSINESS 
| In Russia he would be called a butter- 
and-egg man, if they have that term there. 
He walked across the lobby of the Olympic Hotel 
last night, clicked his heels together and bowed 
from the waist. People sitting among the palms 
thought he was an ambassador, or perhaps an ex- 
iled prince. 

In halting English and fluent French he intro- 
duced himself as G. A. Kryshov, chief director of 
the Soviet Supreme Economical Council. He is in 
America for a study of American fisheries and 
scientific methods of canning and freezing. He is 
accompanied by three other Soviet leaders. 

“Our study here will concern especially Amer- 
ican methods of fish preservation, canning and 
freezing,” he said. “Only 3 per cent of the Soviet 
fish catch is being canned and 5 per cent frozen. 
The demand, however, for canned fish in the 
Soviet Union is so great that the fishing trusts 


contemplate the establishment of additional can- 
neries. 


“During the year beginning October 1 it is 
planned to spend $6,500,000 for new canning 
plants and other improvements in the industry.” 


E take this from the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer: 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


l Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE— 

1 Burt Adjustable Labeler 

1 No. 10 Burt Labeler 

6 40x 60 Retorts with crates 

15!) ft. Roller Conveyor. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Third & Dillon Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—NAILING MACHINES— 


1—4 track Morgan No. 4 Nailer 

1—5 track Doig No. 2 Nailer 

1—6 track Doig No 3 Nailer 

3—6 track Morgan No. 6 Nailers 

1—7 track Doig No. 2-A Nailer, 4 at back, 3 on side 

1—8 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 5 at back, 3 on side 

1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer 

1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer, motor driven 

1—8 track Morgan No. 8 Nailer 

1—8 track Morgan No. 8 Nailer, 6 at back, 2 on side 

i—9 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 6 at back, 3 on side, 
portable, motor driven 

1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer 

1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer, 7 at back, 2 on side 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, belt driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer motor driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 
side, belt driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 
side, motor driven. 


Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Two Pea Cleaners in good condition. 
Used only two seasons. Attractive price for a quick sale 
also a couple hundred bushel Alaska pea seed and several 
bags of spinach seed that we will sell at a sacrifice for quick 
sale. 


Penn Title Works Co., Aspers, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. 1 Burt Labeling Machine in 
good condition, adjustable to can up to 4’’ diameter. Price 
$300.00. 

S. Ervin Diehl & Co., 250 N. Third St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—To buy several used closed steam retorts. 
Also bean cutters. Must be in first olass condition and 
priced low. 

Address Box A-1527 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To Purchase one used No. 81 Bliss Auto- 
matic Double Seamer. 
equipment. 

Address Box A-1533 care of The Canning Trade. 


State price and general condition of 


FOR SALE—200 bu. Burpee Stringless Idaho grown, 
100 bu. Thousand to One New York State grown, all 1927 
crop. 


Maryland Canned Goods Company, Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—200 bu. Burpee Stringless, 100 bu. Giant 
Stringless Green Pod Beans. 


Maryland Canned Goods Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—Prince of Wales Seed Peas. Good sample 
and germination. This variety needs no recommendation 
to those familiar with this luscious quality and abundant 
productivity. Write for price and samples. 

W. R. Roach & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wanted—Factory. 


WANTED—To buy equipment fora factory to can 
Tomatoes and Green Beans. Capacity car perday. Must 
be good condition and priced right. What have you to 
offer? 


Address Box A-1529 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale-——Factories 


FOR SALE—Or to rent. Factory in Western New 
York equipped to pack Peas, String Beans, Tomatoes and 
Beets. Prices and terms very reasonable. 

Address Box A-1531 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning factory, vinegar plant and apple 
barrelling plant all fully equipped. One of the largest, 
most modern equipped and best located plants in the East. 
Located in the heart of the famous apple belt along the 
South Mountains where the soil produces quality as well as 
quantity in vegetables and fruits. Railroad facilities, 
spring water, 1300 volt current available. Plant sold as a 
whole or in units at a sacrifice price if sold before January 
Ist. 

Apply to D. C. Aspers, Aspers, Adams County, Pa. 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent - processor by man 
with years of experience, packing tomatoes, snap beans, sweet pota- 
toes and all kinds of fruits. Can install and operate and a)} kinds 
of canning machinery. Good reference furnished. 

Address Box B-1525 care of The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—By young married man thoroughly experienced 


superintending the canning of grape fiuit. Can build and install ys - 
machinery for same. ininate causes 
i 
Address Box B-1523 care of The Canning Trade. of flats and Sours 


G insure sanitary 
cleanliness~~~ 


WANTED—Position as manager or processor. A strictly reli- 
able quality packer of peas and full line of vegetables, fruits and 
table condiments in tin and glass. Qualified to m:ke plans for new 
plant or remodeling. Mar ied man with fami'y and 39 years of age. 
A-1 references as to ability, moral integrity, dependability and re- 
liability. Available for immediate engagement. 

Address Box B-1528 sare «of The ‘‘anving Trade 


Cleans Clean 
Sanitary 


POSITION WANTED—By married tan as manager or superint- 
endent of a plant packing Tomatoes, general line of Fruits and 
Berrie3, Corn or Peas. Can install, operate and repair modern ma- 
chinery used in such plants. Best references. Available at once. 

Address Box B-1532 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man now employed as manager 
of Fruit and Vegetab!e canning plant would like to make charge on 
January Ist. Have been in present position nine years, but future 
does not offer opportunity for advancement. Will consider any pori- 
tion of responsibility that will offer a good future. 

Address Box B-1530 care of The Canning Trade. 


If It’s Used In A Cannery, 
Sprague-Sells It! 


O 


Complete Canning Equipment 


for 
—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore Corn Tomatoes Pumpkin Peaches 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 
200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. LARGE volume business enables us to 
build for you strictly high grade canning 


equipment which sells at practically the same 
price as just ordinary machines. 


{ Write today for our “new” 
General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 
Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


NA 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md, 


BUSY 


AWS 


The Key to Quality in Your Cans is in 


SEED PEAS 


grown for you by 
GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Canners’ 


Varieties Exclusively 


| 
Ask your supply man /or 
| 
| 
| 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


“Bliss” No. 322-K Body Maker 
300 Bodies a Minute 


**Bliss’? No. 322-K Sanitary Can Body 
Maker. A high-grade machine tool that 
runs without vibration. 

Standardized parts. Driving mechan- 
ism runs in enclosed oil bath. Produces 
perfect can bodies at the rate of 300 a 
minute. 

If you do not have details, write for in- 
formation. This is the last word in Body 
Makers. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 
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CAN PRICES 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts — 
of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 


64.08 
American Can Co. 


ARE YOU CARRYING 


Full Insurance? 


At the low cost of full insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


MAXIMUM STRENGTH 
CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


HE difference in cost 
between an almost- 
good-enough canned 
goods box and an H&D 
Maximum Strength Pack- 
age is poor economy, be- 
cause the inferior package 
leads to dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. The 40% extra | 
sturdiness of an H&D 
Maximum Strength 
¥ Canned Goods Box is in- 
expensive sales-insurance. 
Would you like to ex- 
amine a sample? Write 


THE: HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
800 Decatur Street 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


en represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
vena Ties even aan subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


these Brokers: (t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (§) A. EB. Kidwell & Co. 
by our Special Correspondent. column headed N. Y. indicates f. b. factory. 
ont’d CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES 
White Mammoth, No. 2% 4,00 Standen 1: 1.15 _ 
Peeled, No. . No. 3 1.05 1.20 Unpeeled, No. 10... 
Large, No No. 10 3.25 3.75 Peeled, No. 10 4.75 4.25 
Peeled, No. 2% PE ? 
Medium, No. 2%..... SPINACH 
Small, No. 2% Standard, No. 2 1.05 1.15 a 7} S, No. 2, in water........... a 1.05 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sa... 360 (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.20 «... Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup...... 1.10 1.20 
Green, Mam., No. 1 3 Std Green Corn, Green Limas.... 1.25 1.40 ‘Caan Artletts, Std., 
Small, No. 1 sa. No. 10 4.50 5.00 
BAKED BEANSt¢ Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas) 1.20 1.30 Stantend. 8.50 
Plain, No. 1 5565 SWEET POTATOES} PINEAPPLE* 
No. 2 75 85 Standard, No. 2 85 95 Sliced, Extra, 
No. 3 No. 2% 4:40 4.5 Grat Extra, No. “1.75 
In Sauce, 18 15 No. 3 1.15 1.30 Sliced, Extra Std., No. 
No. 2 80 90 No. 10 3.75 4.00 Grated, Extra Std., No. 
No. 3 1.40 1.55 TOMATOESt — Sliced, Extra, No. 2 2.40 2.45 
No. 10 4.50 5.00 liced, Std., NO. 216.....ccccccccssses 2.30 2.25 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 1.10 1.15 Grated, Extra, te 
Std. Cut Green, No. 10 5.50 5.75 Crushed, Extra, No. 10 7.35 10.50 
Std. Who. Gr., No. 2... No. 2% Eastern Pie Water No. 10... 4.00... 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 2... 1.25 0. 3 
Std. Cut Wax, F. O. B. Co 1.35 Black, ‘Water No. 2 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. No. 10 Red, Water 
Std. White & No. 2. i, Standard, No. 1 AT Red y cece 
Std. White & Green, No. 10...... F. O. B. Co Red. Ware, 
Soaked, No. 9 .90 No. 2 "15 “80 exc cece 
Red Kidney, 90 1. F. 0. B Go STRAWBERRIESS 
BEETS} Extra, Preserved, No. i. 
Baby, No. 2 1.75 1.90 F. 0. B. Co 112% 1.26 Extra, Preserved, No. 2 
12-15, No. 2 1.10 1.25 No. 10 .... 3.75. 4.00 Standard, Water, No. 10. A 
10-12, No, 8 F. 0. B. Go 3.45 4.00 FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
Sliced, No. Whole Stock..... 
Std. 1, Trimmings.... -55 Canned Fish 
age 90 1.00 No. 10, Trimmings 3.40 ROE* 
Sliced, No. 10..., 4.00 4.50 . Canned Fruits 18 oz, 1.50 
‘Diced, No. 10. 4.25 4.75 APPLES*—F. 0. B. Factory 18 oz. UES 165 
CORNt{ Michigan. No. 10 ie Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.50 1.60 
Std. Evergreen, NO. ~110 1.15 New York, No. 10 LOBSTER* 
F. O. B. Co 1.05 1.15 Pa., No. 10 4.50 4.50 Flats, 1 Ib. Cases, 4 DOZrrcccccsssssssee sevsees cone 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2... Md., No. 3 $6 thi .cands, 4 ... 440 
O. B. Co 1.05 No. 10 4.00 Ib. cases, 4 doz mee S50 
Ex. x. Std. APRICOTS® (California) OYSTERS* 

Shoepeg, NO. 1.30 Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 Standards, 4 oz 1.40 1.45 
Fancy No. f.0.b. Co.. 1.25 Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 1.50 1.55 

¥F. O. B. Co 1.05 SALMON* 
Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 
3:25 3.60 No. 2, Preserved 1.65 1.80 Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 
No. 2, in Syrup 1.60 1.80 — 
MIXED os 110 BLUEBERRIES§ Pink "Teil, 
Standard, No. 4:40 5.00 Maine, No. 2 Columbia,’ Flat, 
0 105 1:20 No. 10 12 00 11.00 Flat, No. % % 2 65 
No. 10 4.65 5.10 CHERRIES§ 1.65 
TOMATOES Standard, Red, Water, No. 140 1.55 2.90 
OKRA AN White 165 180 Dey, 
No Red Pitted, No. "18 00 13.25 Wet, No. 1, 1.85 1.75 
Sour Pitted Red, SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
PEAS} California Standard 2148... coc 2.50 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’27 pack 
Co Fancy, No. 2% \% Oil, Decorated ...... 
oO. leve, Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 4 ustard, eyless 
Co 1.10 PEACHESS§ California, DOE 416.00 
No. 5 ®t, No. 1.10 California Std., No. 2%, Y. C...... 2.00 1.90 Oval, No. <e | PETS 
No. 4 Extra Sliced Yeliow, 1.30 1280 White, lbs 14.00 15.00 
Std. No. 2 Sieve, No. 1 -90 Standard White, No. 1.40 1.50 25.00 
PUMPKIN¢ Seconds, White, NO. 1.30 1.45 6.50 
Standard, No. 3 1.00 1.15 Standard Yellow, No. wie 155 13.00 
No. 10 3.50 3.75 Yellow, No oes Yellow, %s 7.75 


Squash, No. 3 Retra Yalow, 3... Yellow, 1s 
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BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 12, 1927 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomato Market Shows Increasing Strength—Chain 
Wants to Buy Up the Supply of No. 2 Canned 
Tomatoes—The Figures on the Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables—Im- 
ports Continue Large. 

TRONGER—tThe Baltimore market on canned to- 
matoes is decidedly stronger this week than it has 
been for some time; not so much in point of prices 

as in the determination of canners not to sell until they 
get their price. It looks as if the slaughter of the poor 
tomato canners has come to an end, and that the buy- 
ers who have been getting “juicy pickings” all this 
time feel that the end has been reached. For instance, 
good authority says that one of the leading chain 
stores, and we mean leading in the national groupe, and 
not just in Baltimore, has just issued buying orders to 
its representatives to buy all the No. 2 canned tomatoes 
in sight at 7214c. Good business men would recognize 
the tip not to let go of their No. 2 tomatoes except 
at very much better prices than this. There are prob- 
ably not over half a millién cases of No. 2 tomatoes in 
first hands in the country, so the chain’s offer to buy 
them all is not a record order for them. But they 
would like to have had them, and we don’t blame 
them, at the price named. They found that hold- 
ers had hardened up perceptably on tomato prices, and 
most markets are quoting them higher, though Balti- 
more is not this week. 


The fact of these light holdings of spot tomatoes 
this early in the season is a sad commentary on the 
lack of business methods by the canners of tomatoes. 
If the figure is correct, and we are reliably told it is, 
No. 2 canned tomatoes should never have sold for less 
than 90c. Today the No. 2 is the popular seller, and if 
there are not more than a half-million cases unsold, 
where is the market to get a supply for the remaining 
six months, at least, which must be supplied? A sit- 
uation of this kind focuses attention upon canned toma- 
toes in a way that places that article in very strong po- 
sition. Everybody knew that the buyers were taking 
the goods away from the tomato canners in huge quan- 
tities (when counted up) and at cost or less; but no one 


paid any attention to the rapidly diminishing pile, until 
now it is too late. And now you will witness the 
same old story—after the canners have sold their goods 
the market will go to high prices. 

The Ozark region says that canners there will not 
consider anything under 75c, and are not seeking busi- 
ness at that price. And when this news of the at- 
tempted buy reaches them they will probably move 
their prices to 85c. We have no report from Virginia, 
but it may be written down as true that any other sec- 
tion than the Tri-State finds no interest in the present 
price of canned tomatoes. Indiana has always been 
from 10c to 15¢ higher than the Eastern prices, and 
that state is well sold up. Our prices are without 
change this week. , 

The general market on canned foods has not been 
noted for any amount of buying, but that the good 
buyers are feeling out the market for next month pur- 
chases is generally recognized. The good buying that 
has been predicted after the turn of the year may not 
set in January 2d; in fact, it may be February 1st be- 
fore the good buying is in full force. But it is now 
known that jobbers’ supplies are light, and there is still 
a long winter and heavy demand ahead of us. 


We could review each separate item in detail, but 
there is nothing of particular interest in the way of 
price change or buying to record, and we believe that 
it is more profitable to consider other matters having 
a bearing upon the canned foods market. 


For instance, Secretary Shook has just sent out 
the following as regards the much-talked-of “fresh veg- 
etable shipments.” This has grown to be a formidable 
thing, and the canners must take it into consideration, 
not only on spot canned foods, but on futures. And we 
learn that the buyers are already considering future 
canned foods, and that is important. 


SHIPMENTS OF RAW VEGETABLES 


Packers must take into account possible reduction in demand 
for their products caused by the heavy increase in the use of 
raw vegetables. 


Heavy exports of raw vegetables and fruits to this country 
is shown below. 


Vegetables: Exports from the port of Havana to the United 
States, calendar years 1925 and 1926 and January-June, 1927. 


Commodity 1925 1926 Jan.-June, 1927 
Lima Beans, fresh............... 562,484 656,623 1,658,850 lbs. 
Tomatoes, fresh. ............... 2,519,450 5,822,588 12,027,916 lbs. 


Other fresh vegetables.......11,689,949 14,724,514 29,027,730 lbs. 


The 


December 12, 1927 


Fruits and Vegetables: Exports to the United States from 
Mexican West Coast. 


Tomatoes GreenPeas All Others 


Season Total exports Amt. exptd. Amt. exptd. Amt. exptd. 
Carloads Carloads Carloads Carloads 
1922-23 2,195 1,724 12 399 
2,700 2,058 88 554 
3,500 2,647 201 652 
4,434 3,025 656 753 
6,289 4,636 928 725 


Above information given out by United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Departments of Commerce reports importations of canned 
tomatoes during October, 1927, amounted to 19,467,120 pounds, 
which equals 683,060 cases of No. 2 cans, at an average price of 
76c per dozen. The quality of the imported is extra standard 


and fancy. 
F. M. SHOOK, Field Secretary. 
Easton, Md., December 3, 1927. 


In relation to this so-called fresh vegetable enemy 
of the canner, it should be remembered that “fresh veg- 
etables from the grocers’ stall” are in the nature of 
luxuries, and that they have gained their high position 
because of the amount of easy money due to good busi- 
ness and steady employment at high wages. The 
lengthening bread lines and the steady increase in un- 
employment throughout all sections of the country are 
not things that will continue this heavy demand for 
these luxuries. Such conditions make everyone figure 
carefully, and to cut out all waste, and you see that re- 
sult in public buying today. Canned foods are more 
economical not only because they are cheaper, but be- 
cause there is no waste in buying them. Necessity is 
forcing this fact upon the people, and the canners will 
feel its effect. 

We regard as far more important the steadily 
increasing amounts of Extra Standard and Fancy can- 
ned foods being sent to this country by other coun- 
tries. There the canner has a real task; but not on a 
price basis, because these foreign goods are always sold 
above the prices of domestic. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Tomatoes Firmer—Corn Firm—Peas Quiet—Good 
Movement in California Fruits—Sweet Po- 
tatoes Easy—Buyers Skeptical About 
Salmon—Thinking About 
Futures. 

New York, December 8, 1927. 
OMATOES FIRMER—A slight firming-up in the 
i position of the market for standard 2s tomatoes 
has been witnessed during the past week, and 
while movement of practically all of the staple canned 
food lines has been of but limited volume, there has 
been a perceptible strengthening in undertones on a 
few lines. Both wholesale grocers and the chains are 
now concentrating to a large extent on holiday lines, 
and canned foods are entering the year-end dull spell. 
Present indications are that the market will not wit- 
ness any revival in trading until after the turn of the 
year, with the next big movement expected to come 
during the canners’ convention next months. 

Tomatoes Up—Offerings of standard 2s at 70 cents 
are few and far between, and the market today is more 
properly quoted at 7215 to 75c, with the latter figure 
predominating. Standard 1s are still available at 45 
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to 50c, with 3s $1.1245 to $1.15. The market for 10s, 
however, is doing better, and $3.50 is bottom in most 
instances, with some packers refusing to book under 
$3.75-$4. Indiana packers continue to quote standard 
2s at 90c, with 10s firm at $4.00. California packers 
are closely sold up on new packs, and quote a minimum 
ot $1 for standard 214s in puree, with 10s of the same 
grade quoted at $3.35 to $3.50 per dozen. 

Corn—The market remains firm, but that about 
sums up the news for the week. Jobbers are not in the 
market to any extent, and canners’ views hold around 
$1.05 to $1.10 per dozen for standard quality, both 
eastern and western packs. Fancy corn is also strong, 
with packs well cleared from first hands. 

Peas—The third member of the big three canned 
foods staples shows no more activity than corn. Un- 
dertones are definitely strong, and buyers realize this 
fact, but pending a more pressing need for stocks they 
are remaining out of the market. Bottom on Western 
standards appears to be $1.05 to $1.0714 per dozen, 
with Southern canners quoting about the same level. 
Standard 4-sieve are short. 

California Fruits—There is a better movement re- 
ported on spot as retailers come in for replacement sup- 
plies, but comparatively little buying for Coast ship- 
ment is in progress. Standard and choice cling 
peaches are still coming in for shading on the Coast, 
with apricots also dragging. Jobbers are showing in- 
terest in these latter developments, with the probability 
that they will take hold of the market in substantial 
fashion after the turn of the year, in the event that 
packers are still in the mood to grant concessions. 

Pie Fruits—One line that is comnig in for a mod- 
erately active call on spot at the moment is No. 2 pie 
fruits. Distributors did not cover in normal volume on 
most grades this year, and as a result of this condition 
there is a shortage of spot holdings. The price trend 
is toward higher levels, with packers’ stocks short, and 
the latter in most instances holding their surplus goods 
at prices substantially higher than the opening price 
basis this year. 

Sweet Potatoes Easy—Southern “sweets” have 
failed to show the expected strength, and the market 
position continued easy last week. Prompt shipment 
offerings were reported at 80c for 1s, 90c for 2s, $1.00 
for 3s. 

Salmon—Statistically the market is in strong 
shape, and actually prices are holding firm, but buyers 
are still skeptical. Having waited thus far to cover 


_ spring needs, distributors seem to feel that there is 


nothing to be lost by waiting further, having in mind 
the price cutting usually indulged in by holders during 
the first quarter of the year, when efforts are made to 
get rid of stocks to avoid paying a merchandise tax. 
Estimates by the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
place the entire 1927 salmon pack in Alaska at 3,539,- 
462 cases, as compared with 6,652,882 cases in 1926, 
and canners are using this data as “bull” propaganda. 
Going prices on the Coast at present are $1.55 for 
chums and $1.75 for pinks. Spot stocks are ample for 
the current needs of the trade, and but light trading is 
noted. 


Sardines—Jobbers are counting on a larger supply 
of California sardines, with lower prices, to offset the 
shortage and high prices on Maine packs. Buying 
showed little activity on any of the grades this week, 
price changes being lacking. 


Pineapple—Demand for pineapple has shown sea- 
sonal expansion, and distributors are bringing forward 
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shipments from the Coast in larger volume. While the 
natural tendency at this season of the year would be to 
hold back stocks until the completion of inventory, 
local holdings are so small that distributors are unwil- 


ling to risk a shortage while consuming demand is hold-. 


ing up as well as at present. A firm price tone pre- 
vails, with premiums being paid on “pick-up” lots. 

Tuna—Stocks of tunafish available locally are not 
large, with jobbers in most instances showing an incli- 
nation to keep what stocks they have rather than put 
them out on the jobbing market. Demand at retail is 
fair on bluefin and yellowfin, with striped also moving 
well. Consumption of whitemeat has suffered to a 
great extent from the prevailing high prices and the 
general scarcity of this grade. 

Futures—The trade is already giving serious con- 
sideration to the outlook for “packed to order” canned 
foods business next spring. It seems to be felt gener- 
ally in trade circles that distributors will be in the mar- 
ket early in the 1926 offering to buy futures from can- 
ners, and that the volume of such business will be 
larger than for many years. Whether or not this is so 
remains to be seen. Canners, on the other hand, are 
speculating regarding the effect upon plantings, opera- 
tions, etc., the present strong statistical position of the 
canned foods market will have. The fear sems to be 
widespread that overproduction in 1928 is in sight, un- 
less strong measures are taken to curb overoptimism. 
The canners at their meeting next month are expected 
to go into the situation in detail, and the trade will 
know better how to proceed with its futures operations 
after it has had an opportunity of listening in on the 
canners’ deliberations. 

Trade Items—Roy Clark, prominent canner of 
Beaver Dam, and former president of the National 
Canners Association, is in town this week. Mr. Clark 
is talking over Canned Foods Week plans with the local 
trade. 

Leo J. Yerby, well known in local brokerage 
circles, is back on the Street with Wilbur & Hake, after 
several years in Florida. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Weather an Alternation of Snow, Rain, Sunshine and 
Wind—Grocers Working Hard on Holiday Goods. 
Western Canners Disposed to Stress Qual- 
ity—“Wrangler” Manager of the 
First Canned Foods Week. 

Chicago, December 8, 1927. 
E are having seasonable weather, that is to say, 
W an alternation of snow, rain, sunshine, wind and 
what will you? 

The grocers, wholesale and retail, are working 
hard on holiday goods and are letting the canned foods 
business make its own selling market. 

Brokers report only a current demand for canned 
foods from the wholesale grocers for immediate needs. 

It was evident at the recent meeting of the West- 
ern Canners Association at Chicago that canners are 
disposed to stress quality and to make quantity pro- 
duction subsidiary to it. 

In the executive sessions held at that convention 
“for canners only”’maay of the ablest canners, and also 
able in the distribution of their output, candidly stated 
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that they regarded the future of the industry largely 
dependent upon quality production rather than quan- 
tity output, and I note that leading canners who were 
present at those meetings afterward met with the di- 
rectors of the National Canners Association at Wash- 
ington and decided to convert Canned Foods Week into 
a quality campaign and to get out a new line of slogans 
and advertising matter. 

I was the manager of the First Canned Foods 
Week that was ever held, and my experience at that 
time convinced me that small leaflets as to the quality, 
economy and healthfulness of canned foods, and fur- 
nished to the the retail grocers to insert in the pack- 
ages and baskets going out to their customers, were 
welcomed by the retailers and more appreciated by con- 
sumers than any other form of publicity which we had. 

We distributed about five million of such leaflets, 
printed on brown Kraft paper, and there was such a de- 
mand for them that we could not supply enough. We 
only had about thirty thousand dollars altogether that 
time, and did not have the co-operation of the wholesale 
grocers or brokers like the event has had in late years, 
but the retail grocers certainly did work with us loy- 
ally. They used rubber stamps to print their store ad- 
dresses on the little pamphlets and put them out into 
the hands of the consumers of canned foods. 

Canned Corn—tThere is no change in the market 
as to prices or situation of demand and supply from 
two weeks previous. 

Canned Peas—There is a better demand for can- 
ned peas than for either canned corn or tomatoes. It 
is hard to explain this situation, but it exists. The pack 
of both corn and peas is known, and neither with any 
possible carried over surplus is in larger supply than 
sufficient to last until the pack of 1928 is available, 
while the output of canned tomatoes has not yet been 
announced. Prices for canned peas are unchanged and 
have been about the same for more than a month. 

Canned Tomatoes—Buyers and brokers are anx- 
iously awaiting the statistics of the 1927 pack, and say 
that not much can be done in the way of important 
sales until that information is published. Eastern 
prices predominate the market and Western canners 
are patiently waiting until the Eastern pack is closed 
out or advanced as to price, and they are not offering 
their holdings until those things take place. 

News Items—I have received two cans of green 
asparagus from C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen, Md., 
packed in No. 2 cans. They ask for an expression of 
my opinion as to it. I took a can to a restaurant and 
had it served with butter, salt and pepper, and then I 
wrapped the other can up carefully and took it home 
and told my wife to save it “for company,” as it was 
as fine asparagus as I had ever eaten. The entire stalk 
was tender and could be eaten, in every particle of it. 
The tender tips were broken a little from having been 
slammed around by the parcels post or express, but 
that would not be the case with the goods shipped by 
regular freight. .The price is very low and brokers or 
buyers had best “‘catch on,” as the quantity is not large. 

I have received from Samuel McQuay, of Bozeman, 
Md., six cans of 2s tomatoes for an expression of my 
opinion as to their quality. They are highly creditable 
to the canner. The cans are solidly filled with fine well 
handled tomatoes, nicely peeled and cored. They could 
not be better filled. I showed them'to several brokers 
and they pronounced them as fine canned tomatoes as 
they had ever seen from the State of Maryland, and 
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as good as they had seen this season from any other 
state. ‘I found only one tomato which showed a trace 
of green color, and would pronounce them fancy qual- 
ity. Ido not think a fancier canned tomato could be 
had unless from California, where they have uninter- 
rupted sunshine all the growing season and tomatoes of 
perfect ripeness. But the California tomatoes are irri- 
gated, and some do not like the sweetish flavor as well 
as that of tomatoes naturally produced. 

I have received from Penns Manor Canning Co. a 
can of No. 10 squash. They say: “Please let us hear 
from you as to what you think of this, as we know you 
are an authority on these goods. We put up, besides 
pumpkin and squash, puree and catsup, all in No. 10 
cans.” 

The squash was packed in an enamel-lined No. 10 
can, and was about perfect. It is solidly packed, of 
proper consistency, not so very dry that the juice of the 
squash and natural sweet flavor is extracted, and yet 
of a perfect fill. The color was fine and the screening 
was perfect, all evidences of hull or specks being absent 
and the goods nicely finished. I do not remember to 
have ever seen a better can of squash. 

Those who would like the quality of their products 
passed upon impartially, and will send a sample can or 
so to “Wrangler,” Chicago, Ill., Room 409, 208 N. Wells 
street, prepaid by parcels post, or express, will have my 
opinion of the quality published promptly in this col- 
umn if the quality is commendable. If it is not, I will 
write a private communication and tell why I do not 
think so. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
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Early Preparations for Crops—Tomato Canning Ends. 
Some Concessions in Prices—Good Demand 
for Pears—Exports Good — Some 
Grades of Asparagus Getting 
Light—Coast Notes. 
San Francisco, December 8, 1927. 
ROPS—lIdeal weather conditions are prevailing in 
California and farmers are faking advantage of 
the opportunity to get field work done earlier than 
usual. The rains of October and November have been 
followed by warm, clear weather, enabling farm work 
to get off to a good start. In almost every section of 
the state the rains to date have been above normal, and 
there is already considerable snow in the mountains, 
suggesting that there will be an ample supply of water 
for next year. While some districts have not as yet 
been visited by frost, the canning of tomatoes has come 
to an end, although tomatoes are still available in the 
fresh markets. The picking and pickling of ripe olives 
is under way, this being the only fruit in which can- 
ners are interested now being handled. 
Concessions—Here and there small lots of canned 
fruits, particularly peaches, can be picked up at slight 
concessions from regular quotations, but in general 
values are being firmly maintained, in decided contrast 
to the situation a year ago. Concessions, where they 
are being made, are mostly by small canners not in a 
position to finance their holdings, and by interests de- 
siring to get stocks as low as possible before the taking 
of inventories. Considerable business has been booked 


of late to arrive at destination shortly after the first of 
the year. 
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Pears—The demand for California pears has been 
quite brisk of late, and stocks are getting down to small 
compass. While the pack in this state was quite a 
satisfactory one, the output was light in the Pacific 
Northwest, and canners there have long since disposed 
of their holdings. A good export business has been 
done with Great Britain and there are still inquiries re- 
ceived from that country, indicating that its wants 
have not been filled in full. There has been a heavy 
call for canned pears locally for use in the manufacture 
of fruits for salad, ad some packers of the latter have 
had to suspend operations, owing to the scarcity of 
pears of the grade desired. 

Asparagus—While practically the full list of Cali- 
fornia canned asparagus is still obtainable from first 
hands, and about at opening prices, some of the grades 
of white are getting in light supply and will doubtless 
be quite scarce before the new pack is available next 
April. Stocks of green are plentiful and packers are 
putting additional efforts into the marketing of this. 
In fact, some have been quoting slight reductions in an 
effort to get more action. 

Fish—The California Fish and Game Commission 
has won a new victory in its fight to restrict the whole- 
sale use of food fishes in the manufacture of fertilizer, 
fish meal and oil. Recently a sardine canning firm op- 
erating at San Pedro, in the southern part of the state, 
arbitrarily refused to apply to the Commission for the 
usual order of determining the capacity of the plant, 
which is necessary under the law before a cannery can 
use any of its sardine catch in a reduction works for 
the purpose of manufacturing fertilizer. As soon as the 
canning concern commenced operations the Commis- 
sion began suit for an injunction, and the matter had 
to be threshed out in the courts. Other canneries fol- 
lowed the lead of the belligerent one and refused to ap- 
ply for permits, making the test case a rather import- 
ane one. The court finally issued an injunction forbid- 
ding the company from using whole sardines in its re- 
duction works. This means that the concern in ques- 
tion can only use offal in its reduction works, and can- 
not use whole sardines for this purpose, while canneries 
which secured the proper permit may use 25 per cent 
of their catch for reduction purposes. The court hear- 
ings were attended by several canners from Monterey 
Bay, in Northern California. 

Unconstitutional—The provisions of the California 
fruit, vegetable and nut standardization act, passed by 
the last legislature, have been held unconstitutional in 
a decision handed down at Freso, Cal., by Presiding 
Judge S. L. Strother, of the Superior Court. The pro- 
visions especially objected to were those establishing 
standard sizes for lug boxes and crates. The injunction 
granted to A. Mattei, a fruit shipper, against G. R. 
Hecke, state director of agriculture, forbids the latter 
from interfering with shipments by growers using ir- 
regular containers, and does away with the necessity 
of labeling such containers as irregular. The decision 
will doubtless be appealed. 

Coast Notes—The California Packing Corporation 
has filed suit for an injunction prohibiting the Mutual 
Stores, Inc., from marketing oleomargarine and nut- 
margerine bearing the label “Del Monte.” It also has a 
suit pending against the Del Monte Special Food Com- 
pany for alleged misuse of the “Del Monte” brand, to 
which it claims the exclusive trade-mark right. 

The much-mooted question of whether or not 
peaches grown on unirrigated land are superior to those 
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on land that is irrigated is being answered by Prof. A. 
H. Hedrickson, of the Pomology Division of the Uni- 
versity of California, following experiments made dur- 
ing the past summer. This expert found that at room 


temperature fruit from trees that had been heavily’ 


irrigated before picking did not quite come up to the 
standard of fruit from trees that had not been irrigated 
for weeks, but that the quality of the canned fruit was 
better than that from the trees that had not been irri- 
gated. 

The forty-first annual California Orange and 
Olive Exposition, held at Oroville late in November, 
proved a splendid success, and was well attended by 
tourists, as well as by California residents. The Expo- 
sition directed attention in a convincing manner to the 
fact that Oroville, 100 miles north of San Francisco, 
markets oranges and other citrus fruits six weeks ear- 
lier than does Southern California, and that here is the 
center of the ripe olive canning industry. 

The Fred B. Neuhoff Company, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has purchased the plant of the Arlington Canning 
Company, Riverdale, Cal., and plans to enlarge it. 

Miss Marie Irving, of Oakland, Cal., returned the 
first of December from Honolulu, T. H., on the new liner 
Malolo, to become the bride of R. V. Baumgartner, San 
Francisco official of the American Can Company. 

J. H. Newbauer & Co., of San Francisco, have an- 
nounced their intention of retiring from business at 
Fresno and Bakersfield, where they have been in the 
wholesale grocery business as the San Joaquin Grocery 
Company and the Kern Grocery Company. 


| THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent Canning Trade.”’ 


Tomato Sales Limited—Fewer Goods Being Offered—. 


Lower than 75c on 2s Promptly Declined. 
Asking for January Prices—Distrib- 
utors Report Business Good. 
Annual Convention. 
Springfield, Mo., December 8, 1927. 
EATHER—AMild weather conditions have pre- 
W vailed throughout the Ozarks since our last re- 
port. A cold wave is predicted which will likely 
bring real winter temperature. For many years past 
our real winter weather has been coming during the 
months of January and February, and always ex- 
tremely uncertain for the month of March. 


Sales—The sales of spot tomatoes have been quite 
limited during the past week. Very little business is 
expected to develop on tomatoes for prompt shipment 
between now and the holiday period. There will likely 
be some buying for late December shipment, provided 
canners are willing to confirm sales for delayed ship- 
ment. Generally speaking, canners are not interested 
in sales of that kind. 

Fewer Offerings—tThere are fewer offerings of to- 
matoes on the market at this date than at any time 
since the close of packing season. The majority of 
canners holding spot tomatoes show a disposition to 
hold their offerings off the market until there is an im- 
provement in the demand, and there has been some ad- 
vance in market prices. Some of these canners go so 
far as to state that they will not confirm any business 
on 2s standard tomatoes until it is possible to make 
sales at 80c to 85c factory points. We mention this size 
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only, as that size is the principal holdings of our can- 
ners at this time. 

rices—The sales of 2s standard tomatoes during 
the past week have been at 75c factory points, and 
these sales confirmed for prompt shipment only. Nu- 
merous offers have been submitted for 2s standards, 
70c to 7214c factory points, all of which have been 
promptly declined. The following is the range of mar- 
ket prices ruling in the Ozarks at this time, tor prompt 
shipment: No. 1 standard, 10 oz. tomatoes, 50 to 52!4¢; 
No. 2 standards, 75c to 80c; No. 2!% standards, $1.05 
to $1.10; No. 3 standards, $1.25; No. 10 standards 
(very few), $4.00 f. 0. b. Missouri or Arkansas canning 
points 

New Business—Brokers are reporting numerous 
inquiries coming in requesting prices on tomatoes for 
late December and first half of January shipment. 
These brokers report that canners don’t seem inter- 
ested in booking any sales of tomatoes except for 
prompt shipment. Just a few canners have expressed 
a willingness to confirm orders for 2s standards for last 
week in December shipment at 75c factory points. 
Most canners, however, would not confirm for ship- 
ment during that period for less than 80c. The num- 
ber of inquiries coming in asking for prices for delayed 
shipment, indicates that there are a good many jobbers 
about sold out on tomatoes, and are delaying their pur- 
chases until after their inventory period, and more 
than likely this will mean an advance in the cost of to- 
matoes to such jobbers. Canners generally claim that 
they would derive no special benefit by confirming the 
sales at prevailing prices for delayed shipment, and 
they would be deprived of the benefit of any advance in 
market prices. 

Distribution—Jobbing grocers in the states west 
of the Mississippi River who usually draw all their 
supply of tomatoes from Missouri and Arkansas are 
reporting a satisfactory volume of business from the 
retailers. We are informed, also, that the retailers are 
in turn having satisfactory sales on canned tomatoes, 
as this great staple canned food is going to the consu- 
mers at prices that seem very attractive, indeed. It 
would appear that the jobbing grocer is making his 
usual profit, and the same will apply to the retailer, but 
the canner who packs the tomatoes has made no profit 
at all, or perhaps has sold his goods at prices that will 
show a loss. 


Light Stocks—Reports which we consider very de- 
pendable indicate that the jobbing grocers in the larger 
jobbing centers, like Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis, 
are carrying in their warehouses very light supplies of 
canned tomatoes. These jobbers seem to have elimi- 
nated every element of speculation, or they are trying 
to keep down their purchases to the minimum in order 
to make the best showing possible in their round-up on 
their 1927 business. There is strong probability that 
these jobbers in these large centers will further delay 
their purchases until there has been an advance in the 
market prices on tomatoes, and when they do come into 
the market this will stimulate the market to a further 
advance, from which the canners will greatly benefit. 
It goes without saying that the canners need these 
benefits, and will take every advantage to their interest 
when an upturn in market prices on tomatoes does be- 
come effective. 


Light Buying—A great many jobbing grocers who 
formerly bought canned tomatoes in blocks of 5,000 to 
10,000 cases in a single purchase, have for a long time 
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now been buying in single carlots, coming in to the 
market frequently for supply. This is positive evi- 
dence that that class of jobbing grocers will not close 
the business for this year with any reasonable quantity 
of tomatoes in their warehouses. 

Chain Stores—Reports are current that the large 
chain store concerns are now interested in getting 
prices on good size blocks of canned tomatoes, which 
is evidence that they will soon be in the market again 
to replenish their stocks. This is another indication 
that canned tomatoes are going out to the consumers, 
and the prices must be highly satisfactory, judging 
from the volume of business reported as being done 
from day to day by the large string of chain stores now 
being operated in the Middle West, and a good many of 
them west of the Mississippi River. The increase in 
the number of individual chain stores west of the Mis- 
sissippi River since the beginning of this year has been 
quite considerable. 

Green Beans—Just a few cars left in canners’ 
hands in the Ozark District. These are cut string- 
less green beans, and canners are holding them, No. 2 
size, at $1 to $1.05; No. 10 size, $5 to $5.25 factory 
points. 

Mustard Greens—Northwest Arkansas canners 
continue to have repeat orders on this popular canned 
food—shipment usually in cars with canned tomatoes. 
When mustard greens are obtainable the canners’ 
prices are No. 2 size, 85c; No. 214 size, $1.15 factory 
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point. We do not know of any Missouri canners who 
are yet packing any mustard greens. 

Canned Apples—There may be one or two cars of 
No. 10 canned apples obtainable in the district—stand- 
ard grade, $4 to $4.25; solid pack, about $4.75 to $5. 

‘Sweet Potatoes—It might be possible to confirm 
a few cars of canned sweet potatoes in No. 2, No. 21% 
and No. 10 size, but we are not prepared to state the 
latest revised prices. The sweet potatoes that are be- 
ing packed in the Ozarks are of high quality, and bring 
repeat orders wherever they have been sold. 

Canners’ Plans—We have been unable to draw 
from any of our tomato canners any information as to 
their probably plans for next year’s packing season. 
They do not seem to know what to do. Some of these 
canners state if it is necessary to contract a smaller 
acreage, and further reduce the pack of tomatoes in 
order to bring the prices on canned tomatoes to basis 
that will yield the canner a margin of profit, they think 
such action should be taken. 

Annual Convention—The Annual Convention of 
the Ozark Canners Association will be held in Spring- 
field, January 5th and 6th. Headquarters Colonial 
Hotel. It is expected that the attendance will be some- 
what smaller than usual as there were fewer canners 
operating their canning plants the past season, and it 
is expected quite a few canners who packed tomatoes 


this year will not attempt to run their factories next 
year. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Inventory Work January lst Expected to Be Easiest Experienced by Distributors for Many 
Years Past—Outlook for Spring Campaign Favorable— National Plans for Two Sectional 
Meetings in January—Reid, Murdoch and Company 75 Years Old—Special Rebates 
Boomerang, Declares Secretary of American Association—Organization of Group 
Taking in All Chain Store Distributors to Conduct Educational 
Campaign Advocated. 


an easy time of it in taking stock in their canned foods de- 

partments at the start of 1928. Reports from represen- 
tative distributors indicate that stocks to be carried over into 
the new year will be the lightest for several years past, and it 
is believed that the same is true of the retail grocery trade of 
the country. And, what is more to the point, carry-over stocks 
in the hands of the grocery trade in most instances have a 
greater value than when bought three or four months ago. The 
market has shown a moderate appreciation in value on practi- 
cally all lines, canned tomatoes being perhaps the outstanding 
exception. 

With this condition obtaining, jobbers are more than usu- 
ally interested in offfferings for canned foods for delivery after 
the turn of the year. Regardless of the talk which is going the 
rounds in some quarters regarding the unwillingness of the dis- 
tributor to buy additional canned foods, there is a well sus- 
tained inquiry for goods for delivery after January 1, and it is 
expected that the volume of business placed in December will 
be the largest in many years. 

Jobbers naturally discount any talk of increased buying of 
cannery holdings of canned foods, but the fact remains that the 
stocks will be needed, and needed soon after the turn of the 
year. Distributors naturally want to keep their stocks as small 
as consistent with safety for the purpose of facilitating their 
inventory work, but they also want to be assured of adequate 
supplies to take care of the requirements of their trade in the 
new year. Conservatism in buying operations in many in- 
stances during recent months has extended to the point where 
jobbers have found themselves unable to take care of the de- 
mands of their retail trade for some items, and efforts will be 


WW arreasy time grocers and chain store distributors expect 


made to correct this condition, naturally avoiding any tendency 
to start a heavy buying campaign, with the usual fanfare which 
accompanies such a development. They have succeeded in 
having the canner carry the burden thus far in the season, and 
do not want to see a runaway market as to prices. Retailers’ 
stocks are light, however, and it is believed that the spring 
buying movement in 1928 will more closely approach that of 


. pre-war years than any since the time when the hectic develop- 


ments of the war days threw the entire industry on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, from which it has not yet emerged. 

Fundamentally, the canned foods situation is sound. Just 
how sound, it appears, will not be recognized by many buyers 
until after the inventory season is over, and-the buying cam- 
paign for the first half of 1928 is in full swing. 

National Plans Meetings—The National Wholesale Grocers 
Association is completing plans for the two sectional meetings 
which it will hold next month. The first is to be in Chicago, 
January 24 and 25, during the progress of the meetings of the 
canners and the brokers. The second will be at Del Monte, Cal., 
January 30 and 31. Both of these meetings are expected to 
bring out a large attendance. The California meeting will be 
the first one held on the Pacifte Coast by the Association for 
many years past, and is expected to attract a great many 
Western wholesale grocers. The sectional meetings of the Na- 
tional represent definite progress in that organization’s attempt 
to get away from the old “one convention” idea, and to hold its 
meetings at the time and place where the convenience of mem- 
bers will be best suited. These sectional meetings have proven 
of great value in that the departure from the old style plan of 
convention program, with “canned” speeches, etc., has given 
place to a constructive and thorough going-over of the various 
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problems of the industry, generally in conjunction with some 
other interests in the food industry. : 

Diamond Jubilee—Reid, Murdoch & Co., prominent whole- 
sale grocers and specialty manufacturers and distributors, of 
Chicago and other large cities, are celebrating their seventy- 
fifth anniversary. In recognition of the support which it has 
had from the retail grocery trade during its long business life, 
the company had devised a plan whereby it will share its pros- 
perity with its customers in practical manner by giving them 
gold certificates representing 10 per cent of all of their pur- 
chases of “Monarch” products made between November 1 and 
December 2. These certificates can be cashed in for gold, or 
applied to the payment of accounts. The company observes 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding in January. The 
company in its long existence has never passed a discount or a 
dividend. During the past several years the concern has ex- 
panded its Eastern business considerably, and has amplified its 
national advertising of the “Monarch” house brand. 

Special Rebates a Boomerang—Discussing the prevalent 
policy of special rebates to large volume buyers in the grocery 
industry, R. H. Rowe, secretary of the American Wholesale As- 
sociation, recently said: “There has been much said about the 
granting of special prices and allowances and rebates. These 
charges are continually flying here and yonder, waif words on 
the wind. It seems that their volume increases rather than 
diminishes. In this matter of rebates and special prices we 
wholesale grocers have had our experience. In times past some 
of us have granted rebates to favorite customers, and even to 
chain stores, now our competitors, and we have found in every 
case they have returned to us as boomerangs, a continual har- 
rassment and detriment to our own progress, and we do not 
doubt that by whosoever these rebates and discriminations are 
made that they will alike prove a delusion and a snare. We 
have but to recall 20 or 30 years ago, when it was the custom 
for railroads to grant free passes to numerous favorite indi- 
viduals and to grant special rates or rebates to favorite ship- 
pers. We know now that that was a highly unsound condition. 
We know that these abuses grew and grew until they became 
the subject of politics and of legislation, and the people finally 
became so aroused they bestirred themselves in their might, 
and in remedying these things perhaps went further than they 
should have, as is the custom of the people when they are once 
stirred from their lethargy. For perhaps a quarter of a century 
the conflict raged between the public and the common carriers, 
and the feelings aroused between these great servants and the 
people have but just died out, and in many cases the railroads 
were done injustice, but the people took over that situation and 
put it under state and national control, and now it is all cleared 
up. I do not doubt that there are none so pleased that it is as 
the railroads themselves. Rid of the abuses of free passes and 
of the insistently increasing demands for special favors from 
their larger shippers, they are indeed glad to get from about 
their necks the old man of the sea—special privileges, rebates 
and allowances.” 

Co-operative Chain Organization?—The possibility of a 
national association of chain stores, taking in chain store ope- 
rators in all fields, is still coming in for considerable attention. 
A month or so ago, on the oceasion of the annual convention of 
the National Chain Store Grocers Association, an attempt was 
made to. interest chain store executives in other lines in the idea 
of a national organization for chain stores of all kinds. The idea 
back of the plan at that time was co-operation in fighting anti- 
chain legislation and other efforts directed at the existence of 
the chain stores. Since that time, however, the idea of an edu- 
cational campaign to put over the message of the chains has 
supplanted the original scheme of a defensive alliance. The 
new idea is outlined in the current issue of Chain Store Age as 
follows: “The high cost of distribution has been the subject of 
much comment. E. A. Filene, the head of the large department 
store in Boston which bears his name and a keen student of the 
economic trend, once declared that “an article usually doubles 
in value between production costs and what the consumer pays.” 
It is undoubtedly true that the producer of most commodities 
receives but a fraction of what the consumer pays for them, 
but the implication that the “spread” in question is economically 
‘unjustified, and should be eliminated, has little to support it. 
The fact is that the major part of this spread goes to pay for 
essential service which the consumer demands and for which he 
is willing to pay. It would be a fine thing if most of the things 
we buy could be procured direct from the producer, but that is 
entirely out of the question. With respect to most commodi- 


ties, there are dozens of intermediate steps which must be taken 
before the commodities in question can be delivered to us when 
we want them, where we want them, and how we want them. 
These intermediate steps, which include such processes as as- 
sembling, selecting; grading, standardizing, packing, transport- 
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ing, warehousing and marketing were not evolved for the sake 
of furnishing a livelihood for the intermediaries, but solely to 
meet the public’s needs, and the public has to pay for them. 
To the extent that the much-talked-of spread between what 


_goods cost to produce and what the public pays for them repre- 


sents the cost of these essential intermediate steps in the pro- 
cess of distribution, all the talk in the world won’t help the sit- 
uation. But it is also true that in no branch of distribution has 
the last word in efficiency yet been reached. There isn’t a 
single intermediary involved in the distribution of merchandise 
from producer to consumer who can say that he is performing 
his particular function without a certain amount of unnecessary 
waste. Here, then, lies the only reasonable hope there is for re- 
ducing the cost of distribution, for shortening the spread bhe- 
tween what the producer gets and what the consumer pays. It 
may not be possible to cut out any of the intermediate processes 
involved in marketing and still give the public what it wants 
and how and when it wants it, but it is possible to reduce the 
cost of those processes by increasing their efficiency. Because 
the retailer’s mark-up-the-difference between what he pays for 
merchandise and what he charges for it represents the major 
part of the spread between the producer’s cost and what the 
consumer pays, it is to the retailer we must look mainly for 
any great improvement in the distribution system. In that fact 
lies the principal justification for the great chain store system. 
Because the chains are putting retailing on a scientific basis, and 
because the chain store method of distribution offers in itself 
the greatest hope for economic retailing, the chains deserve the 
unqualified support of everyone interested in cutting the cost of 
living. How is this support to be obtained? Are the chains 
willing to wait until the public finds these things out for itself? 
Would it not seem to be essential that a campaign of public 
education be undertaken at the earliest possible moment and 
under such auspices that its good faith will be beyond suspi- 
cion? There are many channels through which economic truths 
may be profitably circulated. Newspapers, magazines, schools, 
colleges, clubs, associations, banks, the radio, the platform, the 
mail—all provide obvious routes to the public mind. To do their 
job right the chains should use them all. This is one of the 
many important activities which a national chain store organiza- 
tion comprising chains in all ftelds could readily handle. If 
such an organization were formed for that purpose alone it 
would thoroughly justify its existence.” 


PENNA. CANNERS OUT FOR CANNED FOODS WEEK 
( Continued from page 14 ) 


from Canned Foods Week, and other efforts to tell the world we 
pack really fine goods. 

We have the remainder of our 1927 pack to market and we 
want a good market for our 1928 pack. Your subscription to 
Canned Foods Week will help accomplish this. 

Provided the canners of the United States subscribe a total 
of not less than $40,000, we will have the Canned Foods Week 
in March, 1928. If this amount is not subscribed, there will be 
no Canned Foods Week. With subscriptions from canners of 
$40,000, the wholesale, retail and chain grocers, the brokers, the 
Machinery and Supplies Association, and other interests will 
subscribe, -will push, and will work so that the total value of 
Canned Foods Week to canners generally should exceed $500,000. 
You cannot afford to let slip such an opportunity. Let your 
conscience be your judge as to your subscription—but certainly 
subscribe! 

Please fill in, sign and hand to me at the meeting at York, 
December 138th, the attached subscription form. If you do not 
attend the meeting then sign and mail this form to me at once. 
Please give this your immediate attention. 

I believe in Canned Foods Week, have subscribed to every 
one, and believe they have done my company good. This year 
we shall increase our subscription. 


CHARLES G. SUMMERS, JR., President. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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ADVERTISING 
THE ALMANAC. oF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


To Canners Everywhere: 


You can place your name and brands on the desks 
of all the better buyers among the Wholesale Grocers-- 
and all Chain Store buyers--and Commissary and Insti- 
tutional buyers--by having your advertisement in 


The 1928 Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


Nearly all of them keep this Almanac in their 
desks and refer to it constantly--all during the year. 


This keeps the canner’s business-card always on the 
desks of buyers--- 


More than that--tells them the goods you pack 
and all about them. 


A full page Ad. in the Almanac $50.00; a half page $30.00; 
a quarter page $20.00 for a whole year’s service. 


For the canner there is no better medium possible. If you can’t believe 
this Almanac will serve you better than amy other advertising means, then save 
your money and don’t spend any, because you are not ready to advertise. 

Ask any advertising expert. 


If he knows this Almanac, he is bound to tell you that it is the surest, most 
direct and longest lasting method for any canner---and the cheapest. 

The 1928 Almanac is now being compiled. Re- 
serve a good location early and let copy come on. We 
will help prepare copy if desired. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Husker That 
Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for 
four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or 
Belt Drive readily convertible into Motor 
Drive at small cost. 
Requires one-third the floor 
one-third the power. 


space— 


More than pays for itself by the saving 
of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, 
experienced for more than fifteen years in 
building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can 
Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or 
same may be returned. 


The United Company 


Continental Trust Building 


Baltimore, Maryland 


(PIO OOD 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 


WILLIE REMARKS 
There ain’t no doubt about it, 
The Christmas season’s here; 
Without nobody telling 
I'd know this time of year, 
*Cause ma is always shopping, 
At least she is a lot, 

And daddy’s always growling 
’Cause meals ain’t ever hot. 
And when ma’s home she’s cautious 
And talks in whispers low, 

So I can’t hear the secrets 
That her and daddy know. 
And when I try to listen 

She shuts right up and tries 
To look like ’twas the weather 
Had caused her some surprise. 
But strangest thing’s the cupboards, 
And how ma keeps an eye 

On me and them whenever 

I only pass them by. 

She just ain’t taking chances 
On secrets getting found, 
Because I know she locks them 
When she can’t be around. 

Of course, I ain’t suspecting 
Why ma is acting queer, 

I just have got some hunches 
That Christmas time is near. 


IT ENDED 
Hard Guy (in street car)—-Why don’t you put your 
feet where they belong? 
Harder Guy——If I did you wouldn’t be able to sit 
down for a month. 


CAUGHT 

The Human Encyclopedia had answered more than 
16,000 questions correctly, and was about to retire, 
when a man in the rear of the hall shouted: 

“Just one more question, please!” 

“State your question,” smiled the Ruman Ency- 
clopedia confidently. 

“When is a trolley car full?” asked the man. 


YOUTHFUL INTELLIGENCE 

Several weeks since little Genie, four years old, 
while traveling in company with his parents from their 
old home in Maine to a new one in California, occupied 
at night with his mother an upper berth in the sleeping 
car. Awaking once in the middle of: the night, his 
mother asked him if he knew where he was. 

“Tourse I do,” he replied. “I’m in the top drawer.” 


RED HOT 
Caustic Critic—Gee, but you have a lot of bum 
jokes in this issue. ' 
Editor—Oh, I don’t know. I put a bunch of them 
in the stove and the fire just roared. 
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THE BUYER’S GUIDE 


WHERE TO BUY 


———<the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
ere Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean’ and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., adaky. Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman ‘Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 

BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

BOXING MACHINES. 

H. Knapp Co., N. J. 


K. Robins & Co., Baltim 
Westminster Machine Westminster, 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. ame 
Anderson-Barngtover 1 Mg. Co., San meme, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co. , Indianapolis 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
=e Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Se Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugate Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Serene. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
ae "Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair: Bente Balti more. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 
Cleaning and Washing - Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Til. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
ge Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi cago. 
COOKERS, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Langsenkamp *Co., Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Corp., Chica 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. ie Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman. Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. EE. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., — Wis. 
nee Bros., Morrai, Ohi 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Corp., Chi cago. 
CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, A 
CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. F 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. 
Cooker Filers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. peed Reg. Devices. 


See Corn 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
— Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 


Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machi i 
String Bean. See String Bean 
cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Ce., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seamin h: 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Balt 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. ee 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 


The Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & , Inc., lelamene 
Sprague-Sells Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Co., San 
Ayars Machine Co., Pay N. J eee 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baitimore 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 

Factory Stools. See room 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


ao -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., i 
pt Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &c. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., — Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Ca, Cincinnati, oO. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.,: Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery, Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mc 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Sup) 


See Bottlars’ 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., “Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., 
8 e-Sells Corp., cago. 
i . See Carrs. 
See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and 


Green Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea 
Gradin, achinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


Sacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins 
-Sell orp., cagu. 
See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudier Co., Rochester, N. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
_ K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. mn 
. Ermold Co., New York 
H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL 
lvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
eienbes Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. oe 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, 
Simpson & Doeller Co., 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
U. 8. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, bD. C. 


LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. m 

Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
7S Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Barlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
erlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
at Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
ackers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Por. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A K. Robins & Co.,. Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 


Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 


Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


See Sieves and 


See Can- 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Beit Drives, Etc.) 

Bertin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type. 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N ¥ 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Stee]. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 

TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Eve here. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baitimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


See Speed 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandette, Mich. 
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“Peerless” Single Steam Driven Air Compressor, 
TYPE “C.”’ Centre Crank, Solid Box Bed Pattern 


Latest Improved Pattern, equip- 
ped with Double-Acting Water- 
Jacketed Air Cylinder and 
Heads. Rapidly Removable 
Air Valves. 


The above Compressor has great adv- 
antages over other straight. line types, 
namely, it has a solid cast iron bed-plate 
underneath the entire machine, there- 
fore, it is self-contained and RE- 
QUIRES NO SPECIAL SUB-BASE. 
There are no over-hanging cylinders 
which are liable to spring, causing ab- 
normal wear. Having a centre crank 
with single connecting rod, the attend- 
ant difficulty of maintaining even length 
of side rods is entirely avoided. 


SLAYSMAN & CO. 801-11 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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VEGETABLES, FRUITS, SEAFOODS 


Packed in 
CONTINENTAL CANS 


Always please discriminating Cooks and Chefs 


CLEARING ® 
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(INCORPORATED) 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Continental’s 


“Now from Coast to Coast” 
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| / NEW YORK 
On the bottom 
of every can 
Certificate 
of VALUE 


